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The President of the General Convention Speaks 


There is an old promise that runs to this 
effect: “Ye shall know the Truth and the 
Truth shall make you free.’”?’ And another 
that says: ‘‘Ye shall receive power after the 
Holy Spirit comes upon you.” 

The whole world, and we, individually 
and collectively, are suffering, and living 
at a poor, dying rate, because’ we have 
ignored, and are ignoring the collective 
consciousness, which the apostles called the 
Holy Spirit. 

You can have theology; you can have 
“organized religion’? in the form of the 
Church, but you cannot have personal 
religion and the power that sustains with- 
out a deep, abiding consciousness of the 
Whole, that men have agreed to personal- 
ize and call Brahm, Zeus, Jehovah, and, 
with Jesus—The Father. 

The woes that afflict the world today 
are born of partialistic thinking, empha- 
sized by Nationalism, Communism, Fas- 


cism, Naziism, and all kinds of class 
consciousness. (Note: ‘‘class-conscious- 
ness’’ is quite as likely to be present in the 
thinking of bankers, as with bricklayers.) 

What we need is mass consciousness, 
which can only come as we acknowledge 
our dependence upon God (the whole) and 
our interdependence as human beings, for, 
‘no man liveth unto himself.”” We have 
been trying to delude ourselves into be- 
lieving this is not so. Some sort of first 
hand coming to grips with the terrible, 
beautiful Truth that God is, i.e., that the 
Whole is greater than any of its part, must 
come to millions of Americans if we are to 
solve the fundamental problems of our 
National and International life. 

We must first have a spiritual recovery 
before we can have any lasting recovery 
in our social, economic, and _ political 
life. 

Walter H. Macpherson. 


Brattleboro and Clairemont 


We have a beautiful church in Brattle- 
boro, Vt., Universalist-Unitarian, and a 
historic church, Simon-pure Universalist, 
in Claremont, N. H., just forty miles 
north. The Madame and I visited the two 
churches on Saturday and Sunday, Sept. 
IZ cand tes 

Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt is minister of 
the united church at Brattleboro, and is 
in his fifth year of service at that place. 
He is a Tufts man of high standing, a 
Scout leader, very successful with young 
people, and is a man of scholarly tastes and 
habits. Before taking Brattleboro he made 
a fine place for himself in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Worcester, Mass., as 
assistant to Dr. Tomlinson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt took us to see the 
church as we were passing through Brattle- 
boro on a Saturday afternoon. It is a 
churchly structure of granite on the main 
street, and was built by the Unitarians 
in 1875. Back of the church there stands 
a parish house with one of the finest little 
halls in the state. It ismuch in demand and 
the board of trustees have to hold a tight 
rein, as every conceivable kind of project 
in Brattleboro is after it. The parish hall 
stands on the site of the original Unitarian 
church, built soon after the split in the 
Congregational church of Brattleboro in 
1822. Upstairs in the parish hall we found 
two beautiful little primary rooms of the 
church schools, moved up into the light 
from a damp basement. They stand as 
symbols of the new emphasis on young 
people’s work that Mr. Hoyt is making. 

Rev. William Wells was the man who 
stepped out of the Congregational fellow- 
ship some 114 years ago, and started the 
new church. His picture hangs in both the 
Congregational and the Universalist-Uni- 
tarian churches. It is the face of a pure, 
scholarly, man, whose career is one of the 


great traditions of the town. The picture 
of the famous Samuel McChord Crothers 
also hangs in one of the rooms, as the 
Unitarian church here was his first pastor- 
ate after leaving the Orthodox fellowship. 

Universalist pastors also are commemo- 
rated. The name of Rev. E. W. Whitney 
stands at the head of the list of those who 
had windows put into the old Universalist 
church for them. The windows could not 
be moved, but a tablet commemorates 
them. Is not this a way out for the Uni- 
versalist Nationa] Memorial Church, which 
still faces the problem of the memorials 
from the old Church of Our Father? There 
are pictures also of former pastors of the 
Universalist church—Moses Harris, R. K. 
Marvin, Delmar E. Trout, and Edwin P. 
Wood. Under Wood’s picture and after 
his name are the words, “Under whose 
wise leadership the combination of Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians into All Souls 
was effected.’’ Because of a heart trouble, 
Wood resigned in 1982, after ten years’ 
service to the Universalist church. He ig 
living in Brattleboro and is comfortable 
as long as he respects his physical limi- 
tations. 

“The Snow Angel” brings many visitors 
to All Souls. Larkin Mead, an artist who 
lived in Florence, Italy, was a Brattleboro 
boy. On a Christmas eve, years ago, he 
was there on a visit, and made a snow angel 
for the church. Boys brought masses of 
snow to a boiler room, where he partly 
melted and packed it, and then carved the 
statue in sections which were taken out and 
set up in front of the church. Christmas 
morning, when the town woke up, the 
people found the beautiful snow angel. 

In 1825, Henry K. Willard of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Westminster, Vt., who 
had an almost Buddhist veneration for his 
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Green Laurels* 


ONALD CULROSS PEATTIE, author of ‘An 
Almanac for Moderns” and several nature 
books, and famous as a writer of nature para- 

graphs for a Chicago daily, has written a book about 
nature writers and called it ‘Green Laurels.” He 
starts with Aristotle, and includes writers as recent 
as Darwin and Fabre, picturing a few great men and 
discussing incidentally many others. In his book we 
see the old botanists of the Middle Ages who studied 
herbs to heal disease, the men who first used the mi- 
croscope, Buffon, the zoologist, Reaumur, known to 
most of us for his thermometer but in reality a physi- 
cist and entomologist, Linnaeus, who gave us our plant 
names, Lamarck, Cuvier, Bartram, Michaux, Wilson, 
Audubon, Rafineque, Alfred Russel Wallace, and so 
on—some of them people whom the average naturalist 
would have to look up before he could tell even the 
field in which they worked. 

But the men whom most of us know as nature 
writers do not come into the book unless it is to peep 
around a corner. William Henry Hudson, Maeter- 
linck, Richard Jefferies, Henry D. Thoreau, John 
Burroughs, are not studied because they are “‘men of 
letters who have appreciated nature but brought 
nothing new to science.” The author explains his 
method of selection as follows: “My endeavor is to 
represent many branches of natural history, especially 
those dear to me, and I emphasize typical men of 
each age. I am human enough, however, to dwell on 
the more piquant personalities.” 

The real object of this book, however, is stated 
in this way: ‘‘There is a story to be told greater than 
that of any great life. This is the story of man facing 
his world—man in his nakedness, abstract curiosity 
glittering in his simian pupils as he stares at the wall of 
the primeval wood and listens to its sounds, and won- 
ders.” Not nature itself, but what man has made of 
nature and how man has interpreted nature, is the 
theme of the book. ‘‘My book is not about ‘gentle 
nature,’ it is about the visions of great men, high ad- 
venture, failures, triumphs.”’ 

A journal like The Christian Leader, which runs 
a series on ‘“‘Nature and Human Nature” weekly, can 
hardly afford to ignore this book. 


*Green Laurels. By Donald Culross Peattie. Simon and 


Streeter: New York. Price $3.75. 


Peattie is a man with a scientific foundation and 
a poetic nature. His “Singing in the Wilderness,” a 
life of Audubon, was not especially significant biog- 
raphy, but it was beautiful literature. So the sketches 
of leading naturalists in this book are not important 
biography, but they are vivid pictures. And the really 
great thing about the book, along with its charming 
style, is the way in which the author shows us man 
looking at nature age after age. It was the same 
world that the men of a thousand years ago looked 
out upon that we see today, but it was different 
because “man had not yet explained it to him- 
self.”’ 

So probably will the world of the year 2000 or 
the incredible year 8000 A. D. be a different world, 
because men will see it with clearer vision. 

We optimists who have such faith in the power of 
true ideas to make their way in the world will profit 
by “Science at Court,” chapter three of the book, the 
story of Buffon and Reaumur. 

Ideas then had to reckon with Louis the Fifteenth 
and his all powerful mistress, the Marquise de Pom- 
padour. ‘‘He allowed her to move his statesmen and 
generals about like men in a game of draughts, and 
it pleased her also to manipulate the savants with her 
pretty finger tips.” 

Because she wanted to know how her stockings 
and rouge were made, the banned encyclopedia in 
twenty-one volumes was brought in by the servants 
and the writers were restored to favor. “Boredom, 
that bitterer enemy than Albion, had been banished 
for an hour; once more the Encyclopedie was in favor 
and permitted to progress.” 

Society, wealth, fashion, often’ decide who invent 
great public service necessities or who make other 
discoveries, but our optimists have this at least in 
their favor, truth has a way of leaking out. 

The story of Count Georges Louis Leclerc de 
Buffon and old Reaumur, ‘‘who bent over such vermin 
as ants,’ is almost incredible, but truth frequently 
is incredible. He wrote his enclyclopedia and gave 
his theory of the earth, creating his theories and mak- 
ing facts fit them and showing fine disdain for ‘“‘that 
fellow Linnaeus” and old Reaumur, who started at 
the other end and got the facts first. 

Reaumur observed accurately and wrote in a 
scientific spirit, but all that he had done was lost to 
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the world because of intrigue, and only rediscovered 
after his work had been done over de novo. 

Of others studied in this book, we may write 
later. It is enough here to say that it is a book well 
worth reading and owning. It emphasizes the work of 
those who love what Theodore Parker called “‘this 
great foodful earth,” and appreciate its beauty, as well 
as the work of those who give us the truth as they see 
it about everything from the atoms to the stars. 

There is need in theology, as there is in science, 
for men now and then to get away from both study 
and laboratory and into the great out of doors. This 
book will give us a push and show us the way. 


* * 


METHODIST YOUTH 


HE Methodist weeklies that we read the most 
diligently are expressing much joy over the 
action of the Methodist Youth Conference at 

Berea. For one thing the young people did not break 
off relations with the Methodist Board of Education 
as seemed likely at one time. The Christian Leader has 
commented upon the action of the board in dismissing 
Dr. Kirkpatrick and Mr. Geer, secretaries for the 
youth movement and upon the action of the bishops 
in leaving Bishop Edgar Blake off the board. The 
young people enthusiastically received Bishop Blake, 
Dr. Kirkpatrick and Mr. Geer. They strongly con- 
demned the action of the bishops and the board. But 
they did not end relations with the board. They ac- 
cepted at its face value the statement of the board that 
no change of policy would be made, and they gave 
generous welcome to the successors of the deposed 
officials. 

The statement that the Conference adopted unani- 
mously was uncompromising. It called the service 
of Kirkpatrick and Geer prophetic and effective. It 
said flatly that their removal meant more than a 
replacement of two officials. It meant the culmination 
of a steady attack running over several years, upon 
their social effectiveness. 

“It appears very plainly,” says the statement, 
“that there is now in the high circles of the church a 
determined effort to still the voice of our liberal leaders, 
which is a source of profound distress and gives sus- 
picion of possible defeat of our entire program. 
Therefore, we express our profound disapproval of the 
actions of the Board of Bishops, the general secretary 
of the Board of Education, and the Board of Education 
itself which resulted in the removal of these men. 
The fact that some of these actions were taken in the 
face of one of the greatest storms of protest ever 
registered within the Methodist Church is indicative 
of the fact that it is not a just representation of the 
position of Methodism. Furthermore, we are greatly 
distressed by the fact that so many of the moves in- 
volved in the whole incident were either sub rosa or 
indirect in their nature so that no opportunity was 
given either for a hearing or a clear-cut challenging 
of the action.” 

Some of the old war horses of the denomination 
were present to steer the Conference. Their steering 


, 


fight inside the denomination instead of outside, and 
it is probable that their own good sense would have 
led them to that decision anyway. 

There was a noble note in the statement which 
came out in the closing paragraphs: ‘‘We will not drop 
our task of building a new world just because of our 
disappointment. We have faith in the Christian mes- 
sage and are determined that the church of our day and 
generation shal] stand in the very forefront of those 
forces which are leading to the establishment of a 
more Christian social order. It is our desire to demon- 
strate the spirit of Christ, who, with love in his heart, 
nevertheless ‘set his face stedfastly toward Jerusalem.’ 
We salute all who may go forward with us and pray 
God that He will give us strength for the facing of this 


and every hour.” 
* * 


BOULDER DAM 


HE Colorado River has gone to work turning 
turbines and generating power at Boulder Dam. 
Power has started over the wires to the cities of 

southern California that have bought it. The last step 
has been taken in a three-fold project. The first thing 
accomplished in the building of the Boulder Dam was 
flood control. That was achieved by February 1, 1936. 
For two years the spring floods have been held in 
control and millions of dollars worth of property has 
been saved. The second object of the project was the 
storage of water and its delivery to the valleys down 
the river as needed. That, too, has been going on for 
months. Now the last step has been taken—the most 
debated one—the most hated one, at least by some 
people. It was a thing that needed doing. No private 
agency was strong enough to doit. Therefore it was a 
governmental function. As work on plans started as 
early as 1920, it has been carried forward in both 
Republican and Democratic administrations. The 
government has been for it because the people of the 
United States have been for it, and therefore it has 
been done. 

In fifty years, the entire cost of this stupendous 
project will come back to the government in the form 
of interest and amortization made possible by sale of 
power and water rights. 

Besides large scale disaster on the lower reaches 
of the Colorado River will be a thing of the past. 


* * 


A VISIT TO DOCTOR BRADLEY 


OCTOR ASA M. BRADLEY, trustee of the 
Universalist Publishing House, Superintendent 
of Universalist Churches in New Hampshire, 

author of “The Chip Basket’’ in the Leader, and many 
other things, is seriously ill. Most of the time he is 
confined to his bed in his home at Kingston, N. H. 
When we called to see him recently, he had had a bad 
night with much pain. But he saw us, two of us, and 
he had nothing to say about his pain or his illness. 
Instead he had much to say about the work that we 
are carrying on together. He discussed it with vigor | 


and sense. When he leaves us, as in time he is bound | 
to, something very virile and sane will be missing. \ 
The happy thing is that he is putting his spirit | 
into so many of his colleagues and associates. | 


was about like that done by a man who has hold of the 
tail of an enraged bull. The one thing that they accom- 
plished was to induce the young people to make their 
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On the occasion of our visit, he had the disposition 
also, in spite of illness, to laugh at the performances 
of some of his pets—cats, dog and Charlie, the mag- 
nificent New Hampshire Red rocster, who walks with 
dignity to his bedside daily for a brief interview. 

Close to the soil he has always lived, close to the 
common lot, to the little things of daily life, to the joys 
and sorrows 0 mankind. So he has been able to make 
hs: ministry a practical and helpful one. And it is not 
over yet—not by a long shot. 

* * 


THE HARVARD CELEBRATION 


EVER have we had a greater academic cele- 

bration than the Harvard Tercentenary. 

_ The addresses have been of enduring impor- 
tance. 

There is no weakening in Harvard’s devotion 
to academic freedom, to love of truth for truth’s sake, 
or in her loyalty to the method of unceasing search. 

For these things Harvard has stood most of the 
time for three hundred years. Now and then politics 
has had its hand on the university, but the university 
has shaken off the restraining hand. Now and then 
religious bigotry has flamed up but the authorities 
of the university have put out the fire. 

In a period when many famous institutions in 
Germany, Italy and Russia have been turned into 
propaganda bureaus, it is reassuring to find Harvard 
uncompromising in her devotion to the brightest 
traditions of academic life. 


* * 


FIFTY YEARS IN JAPAN 


HIS special number of The Friend is published as 
al? part of the celebration of the completion of a 
half century of religious work in Japan on the 
part of American Friends, particularly those repre- 
senting Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Since Friends 
were much later than other Christian bodies in under- 
taking missions in the modern sense, the period we 
now celebrate is relatively a short one, but it has been 
~ a most important period in the history of Quakerism. 
The work of Friends in Japan likewise seems insig- 
nificant if judged by numbers of members or of organ- 
ized meetings, but it may seem very important if 
judged by influence on a people. 

The Friends who started the work in Japan fifty 
years ago deserve the appreciation and respect of 
Friends in this generation. They faced a surprising 
amount of opposition from their fellow members and 
were frankly considered religious radicals. Today, if 
we are wise, we shall honor these courageous pioneers, 
but we shall likewise honor those who opposed the 
movement, for they, too, stood for something precious. 
The opponents of missions were eager to keep the 
ancient sense of individual call to a specific visit, and 
were afraid that a Missionary Society would institu- 
tionalize the spread of the message until its spontaneity 
would be lost. Our task today is to try to keep both 
the strong missionary zeal of those who started the 
work in Japan and, at the same time, the sensitiveness 
to individual guidance in Christian work. 

More and more we look upon Friends in Japan 
as people like ourselves, who are attached to a great 


message. We may be helped by them as they have been 
helped by us and there is abundant evidence of their 
spiritual leadership. If the spiritual con- 
ception of the world, centered in the Christian revela- 
tion, is not a matter of race or geography, but is abso- 
lute, we may well expect valuable interpretations from 
either side of either ocean. It may be that the Japanese, 
with their rich background, so different from our own, 
may be able to shed light on our central message that 
we cannot shed. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has 
already gained immeasurably by the outreach in Japan, 
but it now seems probable that Friends everywhere 
will gain.—The Friend. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Christian Advocate, New York, with Joy gone, 
slashes right and left against theological liberalism. 
It might be a good thing for the new editor to find out 
what theological liberalism really stands for. 


That was a great subject of Fosdick’s, “When 
Conscience Outruns Religion?” He spoke of the dis- 
astrous effect on religion when the best moral con- 
science of its generation gets ahead of it. 


Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor of the People’s 
Church, Chicago, through twenty-four busy years 
has grown in power and usefulness in a city where the 
average man stays only seven years. 


A red-hot political campaign reveals clearly 
how many speeches for a cause or candidate act both 
ways, and how many politically astute gentlemen act 
very stupid. 


One moment our friends are here and well, and 
the next moment they are dead or maimed from a 
motor-car accident. How can we control our modern 
juggernaut? 


The one clear-cut issue today, according to the 
Institute of Human Relations at Appleton, Wisconsin, 
is ‘Love and Justice versus Fist and Fang.”’ 


Are you afraid to say publicly that human rights 
are vastly more important than property rights? If so, 
don’t set yourself up as a public teacher. 


Sweden is attacking the evil of drinking by limit- 
ing drastically the sale of spirits and by the elimina- 
tion of all private profit in the business. 


“What we need to fear more than any ism,” said 
Lyman Achenbach recently, “is our own ignorance 
Ofat. 


The man who can take a blow smiling, and remain 
free from bitterness, is the real victor in the race. 


We no longer think of ordaining to the Universal- 
ist ministry, we ordain to the Christian ministry. 


Happiness which comes as a by-product of fearless 
living is the only happiness which abides. 
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The Church Makes Good Become Right’ 


Harmon M. Gehr 


YEAR ago, Dr. van Schaick, writing of this 

‘Tittle White Church in the Hollow” in 

Tke Christian Leader, said that “whether 

people go to church much or not, many of 
them sense... . the part that little white meeting- 
houses in the country have played in training boys and 
girls and in sending out leaders for the nation.”’ This 
full church on a Sunday when millions are far from the 
churches, may be a symbol of the vital desire that 
these of the rural regions still feel for the greater 
realities. If that is true there is hope for the future. 
Is it true? 

The names that have been given this church 
since its reopening ere significant. The Richmondville 
Lutheran minister has called it “The Universal 
Church of Beards Hollow,” and Dr. van Schaick has 
entitled it ‘““The Church of the Volunteers.’’ The 
reasons are easily observed. Representatives of prac- 
tically all the Protestant faiths of this region are in 
this morning’s congregation. And the church is open 
and conducted because men and women of varying 
faiths have here shown their common interest in re- 
ligion. Is it not probable that this common interest 
is nearer the heart of living religion than any of the 
creeds or confessions we separately hold? 

This church may be a sign of creative power, 
ever-resident in society, again surging forth to break 
down old sectarian barriers and cement anew the hu- 
man lives that are parts of the church universal— 
building yet built upon. A breaking-up always pre- 
cedes the building-up. Jn institutional religion the 
breaking-up has been going on for a long time. How- 
-ever, here are signs of building. It must take place if 
religion is to be a power for good in this age. For 
long the isms have had first place. We have talked 
and worked for the benighted heathen abroad. 'T'co 
long we have maintained greater differences between 
each other than ever separated us from the heathen. 
The Japanese saint, Kagawa, who speaks bewildering 
English, finds difficulty in pronouncing the word de- 
nominationalism. The nearest he comes is to call it 
damnationalism. Rut, he has confided, he sees no 
harm in calling it that. Faith, and work that en- 
compasses all, should enter and lift us all above divi- 
sions. ‘Agree to differ but resolve to love.”” Common 
interest in something other and greater than self, para- 
doxically, helps us to bear good will to each other. 
On such a basis all lasting religion must be built. 

So I like this coming together. It is not the 
noisy, futile babble of tongues that it would once have 
been. And it may be a symbol of a religious develop- 
ment that will shape our civilization to higher ends 
than it is now pursuing. We need such direction. 

However, we must not optimistically hail the new 
day simply because three hundred people of varying 
theological points of view sing and listen together. 
Religion is more than a worship service, even with a 
diversified congregation uniting in it. Religion is 
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much more than a big congregation or a thriving 
Sunday school. Religion is fer greater than any in- 
stitution which claims it. It is a matter of all of life 
—entering into the pith and fiber of all our conduct 
and our aspirations, our beliefs and our ideals. Is 
this too inclusive? Not if we mean the same thing by 
religion. This congregation today, sprung from widely- 
divergent religious stock, seems to indicate that many 
people are looking for the same thing, and seeking, 
perhaps finding it. Let us consider what it is that we 
look for in our separate faiths, and here together, 
we may come to a clearer vision of how we may help 
each other and society. 

Matthew Arnold once said, ‘‘Religion is morality 
touched with emotion.”’ Like many definitions, it is 
meaningful because it includes everything and de- 
fines nothing. However, it suggests, and one of these 
suggestions I would like to follow out. It is the dis- 
tinctness, yet the interdependence, of the right and 
the good. 

We usually think of the right and the good as 
either distinct or identical, rarely both distinct and 
identical. Halford Luccock writes in his stimulating 
book of criticism, ‘‘Contemporary American Litera- 
ture and Religion,” that “traditional religion has been 
tied up with an unreal outlook on the world, turning a 
blind eye and a deaf ear to what it considered not up- 
lifting. It has had a viciously unwholesome pre- 
occupation with the wholesome. It has made the 
tragic mistake of reading too exclusively the contents 
of its own Sunday school libraries.”’ 

Interpreting this, the churches have veered be- 
tween the poles of what is good and what is right, some- 
times calling the good right, and often calling what 
they deemed right good, but never considering both 
the right and the good simultaneously. At other times 
the good has been denied simply because it was good, 
hence could not possibly be right. And it is probable, 
indeed all of us must know of cases, that faithful 
church people have on weck days denied the right 
they knew on Sundays, because it could not possibly 
be good. 

This attitude, which has put the church so far 
out of the modern person’s daily life, calls to mind the 
backwoods hermit who came to town one day after 
many years of solitariness. An old acquaintance met 
him and offered to treat him at an ice-cream parlor. 
It was the hermit’s first experience with ice-cream. 
After the first spoonful he pushed it from him and 
said, “Anything so good as that, must be of the 
devil.” 

Like the hermit, we church people have made _ 
the error of not looking at the right and the good to- 
gether. As a result modern religion lacks perspective 
and appeal for the modern man. Our great task, then, 
is to correlate the good and the right in all of life so 
that each will temper the other and meaning will be 
evident in our conduct. If this conception might be | 
applied to human relationships successfully, a religious 
renaissance would animate the whole world such as _ 
has never been known before. 
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But what is the good, and what is the right? Of 
one thing we may be sure: there is no pat formula for 
either. ‘“Time makes ancient good uncouth.” The 
good which Plato held above all others is considerably 
different from that which Emerson identifies with 
truth and beauty. Because our own times have 
changed from Plato’s Athens and Emerson’s America, 
we face a different conception of good. 

Probably goods, appropriately named, are at 
the basis of modern good. Let us regard them as the 
material expression of the good of our civilization. 
There is much else that is good in our time, such as 
human love, political idealism, justice, mercy, ab- 
“stract eternal goods that are greater than the material 
content of any historical period. But the contribution 
of our era that stands out, at least in our view, is 
goods of a material nature. We have often heard of 
the problem of evil, but they constitute our problem 
of good. 

It is a tremendous problem for any age—how to 
transmute the potential good teeming without, into 
actual good in men’s lives. Thus far we have not 
succeeded in any marked measure. The goods mul- 
tiply faster than society’s ability to make them parts 
of the good life. They overwhelm us, and we live for 
their sake. An advertisement states that in 1900 less 
than one family in a hundred owned a horse and buggy, 
but today three out of four drive cars; that in 1900 one 
family in thirteen had a telephone, but now one family 
in two; that less than 500,000 homes had electricity, 
now twenty-one million are wired for it: that seven 
million homes today are furnished with electric re- 
frigerators and twenty-two million have radio sets. 
No sane person would do else than rejoice at these 
signs; probably the familiar figure from Mars would 
say, “What happy people they must be!”’ 

But we are not happy, no happier than people 
have been who never heard of vaccum cleaners or 
kazoos. Material goods by themselves are meaning- 
less. They need to be interpreted, to be fitted into a 
scheme of things that is not piston rings, conditioned 
reflexes or the rhythm of the atoms. The contem- 
porary man who can think only in terms of goods has 
not yet known the good. He is as unknowing as the 
Manhattan Indians who sold their precious acres for 
a few shillings’ worth of glittering gimeracks. Heis as 
blind as the religionists who make out their right to 
be the only good. 

However, a proper conception of right could elec- 
trify the worid of goods into marvelous meaning. 
There are two ways of considering right—as legality 
and as a spirit. 

As legality right is expressed in a code or creed. 
The Ten Commandments make up such a code of 
right. Indeed, the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment were to the Hebrew people the body of what was 
right for them and always would be right. The very 
title, Old Testament, signifies an agreement between 
God and man as to the right. 

There can be little question that allegiance to 
legal right as expressed in a code or accepted law, 
makes for a stable culture. The very persistence of 
the Jews through thousands of years of persecution 
bespeaks its stabilizing effect. But the result is con- 
servative rather than progressive. 
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But the letter killeth. Right as law may become 
a Procrustean bed which mutilates the possibilities 
of human nature. We owe much to the early Puritan 
settlers of this country. Their tough fiber, developed 
in the stern school of a legal code of ethics, has pro- 
vided an enduring foundation for American civiliza- 
tion. But they were a frozen race of people emotion- 
ally. Their religion was morality, but no emotion 
was permitted to touch it. Rightfulness permeated 
it, but there was no room left for a generous apprecia- 
tion of the good there is in living. They tried to be 
religious apart from life. Of what avail is that? They 
were only moral. No wonder that to many descendants 
of the Puritans religion seemed unlovely. 

The Gospels typify right as a spirit. Probably 
that is why so much of loveliness is discovered in them. 
Jesus, in his parables and other teachings, preserves 
this sense of right as something that is eternally fresh 
and vigorous. ‘So is the kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed upon the earth . . . . and the seed 
should spring up and grow, he knoweth not how.” 
The contrast between legal and spiritual right is 
nowhere better shown than in the passage beginning, 
“Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth: but I say I unto you, Resist not 
him that is evil; but whosoever smiteth thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” Jesus’ 
unique sense of the right was far greater than mere 
legality. Probably of all Christ’s teachings the Golden 
Rule best expresses the spirit of right doing that ap- 
plies in any situation. It is the more impressive when 
we discover that all great living religions have similar 
teachings at their base. 

The right as Jesus knew it dared to embrace life. 
It was applied. It included that from which good 
must come, if it comes from any place—the material. 
Jesus dared to fuse the spiritual with the material. 
He did what I have been trying to say. He saw the 
right and the good as both distinct and identical. 

A paradox that must be understood with any 
understanding of the right or the good, is that we 
never have either without the other’s presence. Men 
cannot practice morality in a social vacuum. We must 
live in this world in its allness: its slums, its machines, 
its nature, its human nature. We must apply our idea 
of the right in the midst, if we would know what it 
means. Neither can we know the good without con- 
forming to a law outside ourselves. Amos and Micah, 
Jeremiah and Isaiah, still remind us of that. 


How shall I enter the Eternal’s presence, 
and bow before the God of heaven? 

Shall I come to him with sacrifices, 

with yearling calves to offer? 

Would the Eternal care for rams in thousands, 
or for oil flowing in myriad streams? 

Shall I offer my first born son for my sin, 
fruit of my body for guilt of my soul? 

O man, he has told you what is good; 
What does the Eternal ask from you 

but to be just and kind 

and live in quiet fellowship with your God? 


There is truth for our times in the story of Eve’s 
temptation. Eve plucked fruit from the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. Her mind had been free 
of the hampering restraints that have always been 
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connected with unhappiness. With the knowledge 
that followed eating the fruit she lost the virginal 
innocence that had been her greatest happiness. 
The race is always duplicating Eve’s experience. 
Continually we are plucking new fruits, potentialities 
for good or evil according as they are used. Sooner or 
later, perhaps outside of Eden, we discover what they 
have done to us. 

But we have the advantage of Eve. Eve had no 
ancestry to teach her. Generations long before us 
have partaken of the fruit. Have we learned from 
them? Do we have a conception of the right that can 
unite with the abundance about us and make it good 
in truth? 

Lately we have been hearing about the American 
plan, about free speech, free press and the rights of 
the individual. There is a certain smugness in much 
of what. is being said, as if freedom were the gift of a 
political party. We have to stand for a great deal 
during an election year. But is it not always time to 
re-examine our institutions, to see if we are in danger, 
that they are the same as when the fathers began them? 
There is always a chance that we are worshiping a 
fetish instead of a reality, perhaps a grosser reality 
than the ideal we think we are worshiping. Sometimes 
it is freedom to exploit man instead of freedom to be a 
man. 

Such examination should be a function of the 
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church always. Churches are often called bulwarks of 
the status quo. Sometimes that is a compliment, but 
more often it is not; it depends on the status quo. 
Regardless of that, the church should always be an 
important arbiter, not an uncritical supporter of the 
directions society takes. What better test than eter- 
nally asking, and asking again, the twin questions: 
“Ts it good?” and “Is it right?” 

Denominations have been in large part the sus- 
taining force of the churches. Churches often exist 
because of denominational pride, denominational 
hope, denominational loyalty or denominational 
money, not because they are meeting a real need. 
However, denominational supports are gradually dis- 
integrating. In many ways this is to be regretted. 
Yet because of it a great many people are beginning to 
discover their religious similarities. It is a problem for 
the denominations, but it is an opportunity for the 
church. Now is the time to begin asserting the 
church’s real strategy as a critic and leader of society. 
Now is the time for Protestant Christendom to make 
plans as a church instead of holding up fancied dif- 
ferences. 

The church a social control? Yes. But one that 
is not static, holding men and women to the path 
flattened by the fathers; rather, a control dynamic, 
holding the church united to the task of blazing new 
trails, building new bridges, solving new problems. 


Nature and Human Nature 
XCIX. Six Years of Church Work in Our Hollow 


Johannes 


OW that we have brought our August services 
at Beards Hollow to a close for another 
season, I attempt, at the request of the editor 
of The Cobleskill Times, to sum up and ap- 

praise what we have done. 

In 1930, we raised money to put a substantial 
wire fence around the Beards Hollow Cemetery, a 
small plot of land on a hill running up from Stony Creek 
and originally a part of the farm that I now own. 
I sent out a letter to residents and former residents 
of Beards Hollow, and especially to all who had rela- 
tives buried in the graveyard, asking for contribu- 
tions and, in the letter I said that if we received more 
than we needed, it would be used to repair the church, 
which was rotting down. The response was generous, 
and we had a balance of sixty dollars. At the Ceme- 
tery Bee, where we cleaned up the graveyard and put 
up the fence, a quick-spoken, fast-acting citizen who 
was too lame and old to work much, called me aside 
and said: “The church ought to be tended to at once. 
I gave money for that organ and there is a bad leak 
right above it. The plaster is off and the belfry is 
shaky. Now there are three Georges here. If you 
will get all three to give twenty-five dollars apiece 
toward repairing the church, I’ll give twenty-five.” 
Then he chuckled as he mentioned one of the men, 
who was rather conservative about giving, and said, 
“T guess I’m safe.’’ The three Georges all “came 
across,’ as he put it, and he himself “came across,”’ 
and my brother George sent twenty-five dollars too, 
“on condition that the church be repainted white, 


the green blinds painted and hung, and the dome of 
the belfry regilded.’’ Two of those four men who at- 
tended the Cemetery Bee that September day and 
who gave twenty-five dollars each are now dead, but 
as long as they lived the thought of the work that 
they had helped start was a source of intense satis- 
faction to them. 

We did not repair the church with the idea of 
holding services, but simply to keep it from falling 
down. 

In fact, there did not seem to be any need of 
services. ‘The church was in bad repair because ser- 
vices had been given up, and services had been given 
up because the automobile had come and had made 
it easier for the farmers to go to Richmondville to 
church. As in countless other places in the United 
States, many in Beards Hollow had stopped going to 
church, and the others had grown tired of trying to 
carry on a church with a handful of people. 

My own mental attitude toward the church was 
that it was not my church. I had no responsibility for 
services, and I had more work of my own to do than I 
could well attend to. I would lend a hand to a neigh- 
borhood improvement, but I could not be and would 
not be the minister of Beards Hollow even if people 
wanted me, and I did not think that they would 
want me because I was a Universalist and the church 
was Lutheran. 

Soon after we came to the farm in 1981, one or 
two of the neighbors said that we ought to have “an 
old home day” with preaching in the church, and they 
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wanted me to take the lead. I did so, still feeling like 
an outsider in a church of another denomination, but 
the service itself put an entirely different feeling into 
me. People came from far and near and crowded the 
church, sectarianism. did not cut any figure at all, and 
I saw at once that the theology that actually counted 
with the people was very simple—helief that we ought 
to try to live up to the two great commandments of 
Christ, to love God and one’s neighbor and to try to be 
decent individuals and good citizens. 

In 1932 we had another old home day with an 
even larger congregation, and great enthusiasm for 
_the project was manifested. People began to talk 
about doing it over again next year and about “having 
more than one service.” 

The success of these services encouraged us to 
have three services in 1938. I preached at all of 
them. We got the Universalist Publishing House to 
give us seventy-five new hymn books, but I took 
pains to have the Lutheran pastor at Richmondville 
look the book over before we put it in. I wanted to 
make sure that no doctrinal question could possibly 
be raised. 

We had begun the picnic project after church in 
1931, and in 1983 we had three picnics. All of them 
were held in the Community Hall adjoining the 
church. To get ready for them the neighbors had a 
bee and put a new roof on the half of the Community 
Hall that especially needed it. To our surprise, we 
had congregations of 150 to 200 for all three services. 
and a total collection of $80.68. That was the sum- 
mer of the new road up our valley, and Beards Hollow 
began to get on the map. We still had not the slight- 
est idea of making the services a permanent feature of 
“Hollow” life, but we began to say to one another, 
“We will save our money and eventually do over the 
interior of the church.’ For certainly if ever a little 
church needed doing over this one did. The years 
that the roof had been leaking had loosened the plas- 
ter. Much of it had fallen. There were streaks and 
stains where water had run down the walls. Loose 
wall paper was hanging down. The ornamental aisle 
in the ceiling around the chandelier was broken. 
The carpet, which had been down for over thirty 
years, was faded and worn out—well worn out. The 
church was not an attractive place in which to hold 
services, but anyone with half an eye could see that it 
could be made an unusually attractive place of wor- 
ship if it were repaired in the spirit of the men who 
had built it back in 1862. 

It had the surpassing gifts of dignity and sim- 
plicity. 

In 1934 we had services on the four Sundays of 
August, thereby inaugurating a policy. We chose 
that month partly because I could be there at the time, 
and partly because many village churches were closed 
in August. I conducted all of the services, as I now 
had been made the leader by common consent, and I 
preached at the first and last service. We began talk- 
ing up repairs for the interior, and got a total of $109 
in the collection boxes—our last collection being $38, 
the best up to that time. Dr. Lobdell of Attleboro 
and the Rev. Morris Skinner of Richmondville both 
gave us strong, helpful sermons. 

The attendance was large and kept up well 


through the month, culminating in an overflow at 
the end. 

Writing to The Christian Leader that autumn 
I said: ‘“‘It does not look as if the chapter were ended. 
There may be more to be said at some other time. 
If good united community work can be counted on, 
does it really matter much what sectarian flag it 
technically may be regarded as flying? Is it not true 
in every age: ‘The letter killeth; the spirit giveth 
life’?”’ 

The next year, 1935, we started early to get the 
interior in order. Our contractor, a Pole by birth, was 
a good Catholic, but he tackled the job with sympathy 
and reverence as well as with marked ability. 

The Madame and I had done much preliminary 
work, visiting old King’s Chapel in Boston, a true 
Colonial church, and talking to the contractor who 
had done the work on the interior. We submitted to 
our local group plans for our interior, where the walls 
should be plastered and painted a deep cream, the 
pews painted ivory with a mahogany top rail, a very 
light ceiling in place of the old yellow one and a floor 
of neutral drab. 

Also we proposed the old traditional crimson 
pulpit cover. We suggested painting a table in ma- 
hogany to be used as a communion table. 

Our local group backed us up to the hilt, and even 
a decided difference of opinion as to who should do 
the work was not permitted to cool enthusiasm or to 
alienate support. I realized as never before that I had 
good material to work with up in our Hollow. 

Another improvement this year was taking over 
a grove back of the church, loaned to us by a neighbor, 
removing a dump and clearing it up as a picnic 
ground. 

Again we had four services in August. I preaching 
at the first and last and a former Lutheran pastor at 
Richmondville, Mr. Ottman, taking one of the others 
and Dr. Lobdell coming again, to the delight of all. 
Something new and different came into all of these 
services with the newly finished interior. The old 
impression of a dying church was removed. An im- 
pression of better things ahead was created. The editor 
of The Cobleskill Times took charge of publicity for the 
services this year, and sent cuts of the church and 
feature stories to papers all over our part of New York 
State. 

The old church made over was talked about in 
cities and villages round about as well as in our 
“Hollow,” and people drove considerable distances to 
attend one or more of our services. There were edi- 
torials also about the movement in several important 
papers. 

I myself realized this year as never before the 
part that beauty plays in worship. We Protestant 
people always have held strongly that we can worship 
God anywhere. We are only beginning to see that 
we can be led to worship more sincerely and devoutly 
in buildings which show care, thought, loving attention 
to detail, and respect for the best traditions of archi- 
tecture. We were fortunate in having a good founda- 
tion to build on, for whoever planned this little church 
in a Hollow had a true idea of what a church ought 
to be. 


I was tired when I approached the season of 1936, 
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and wondered if the thing were not “about played out.” 
I bad to go west in July, when we had expected to make 
arrangements for services, and so everything had to be 
dore in fregments of time. But I had not reckoned on 
the mcmentum of a vital project. I preached at the 
cpening service, Lobdell came once more and pulled 
a strong car, I got hold of Harmon Gehr, a talented 
ycung man, while I was in the West, for one of the 
services. €kinner did a great job at the close, and we 
hed a fcrmer Richmondville boy, Lavern Dibble of 
Crleans, Vt., for the second service, and this brought 
cut a great ccmpany of his friends. Where our collec- 
ticrs in 1984 totaled $109, they reached this year a 
total of $280, which was a marked increase even if we 
did have five Sundays in August to reckon with. 

We had a new carpet of dark crimson laid just 
before the last service, and it added greatly to the 
efiect of the interior. We did not cover the entire floor, 
but used runners in the aisles and across the church, 
frcnt and back, and cn the choir and pulpit platforms. 
In cur judgment, this treatment was vastly more 
ef cctive than to have laid a carpet that would have 
covered the whole floor. 

The volunteer service of the neighbors and friends 
hes been the most striking thing about the six years 
of work. Roofs have had to be mended, grounds 
cleared, toilets built, picnic facilities provided, pianos 
moved, and many other jobs done. Volunteer service 


has brought beautiful flowers, chosen with care so as 
not “to swear at the crimson hangings.” 

Volunteer service gave us music that city churches 
would pay liberally to get, and preachers who served 
“without money and without price.” If we should 
put into dollars what newspapers have done to adver- 
tise us, it would run into high figures. And it has been 
church work that has been ‘‘fun.’”’ As one woman said 
as she stood with mop pail and broom, “Don’t we 
have a good time doing it?” 

Besides the Sunday services we took advantage 
of the presence of Harmon Gehr to give a Tuesday 
afternoon recital, where Gehr played the violin, Mrs. 
Meade sang and the Madame officiated at the piano. 
It was a recital that one could have been proud of 
anywhere. The success of the afternoon was one of 
the happiest experiences of a busy but happy summer. 

There ought to be good feeling in religious work. 
If there is no good feeling, if it is done in the spirit of a 
galley slave or with reluctance, or if there is gloom over 
either worship or the work, then it is not religious. 

We do not know what the future has for us. Nor 
does it matter much. Enough that one day is ours at a 
time, in which to live and love and to work and trust. 
But it is safe to predict that we are going on. There 
are many things to be done to the church and the 
grounds, and a community spirit such as has been 
revealed in Beards Hollow will not die. 


The Unconquerable Spirit of the Middle West 


E. Dean Ellenwood 


RRRECENTLY spent a week in the heart of the 
g drought-stricken area of the Mid-West. A 
report of ectual conditions there may be of 
interest to some of your readers: 

Kansas City, Mo., with its business district in the 
“bottom lands” at the confluence of the Missouri and 
the Kaw Rivers, is not advertised as a summer resort. 
Arriving there from Chicago, in an “air-conditioned”’ 
train, with temperature reminiscent of the Maine 
coast, the welcome extended by the torrid humidity 
of Kansas City’s magnificent union station was over- 
whelmingly ardent. At 9 p. m. the thermometer 
registered 98. My hosts informed me that “the peak”’ 
that afterncon had been 116, and that I had arrived 
on the ‘forty-fourth consecutive day” with tempera- 
tures registering from 100 to 119 “tn the shade’”’ each 
day. It is difficult indeed for an inhabitant of New 
England, fully to comprehend the cumulative physical 
and mental discomfort, and the appalling economic 
disaster, of such an infliction. My admiration of the 
patience, fortitude and indomitable optimism of the 
sturdy citizens of this sorely stricken region received 
‘abundant reinforcement from my recent visit. When 
one remembers that this season marks the third con- 
secutive year of insufficient rains and excessive tem- 
peratures throughout the major portion of this vast 
region as “the Middle West,” admiration is succeeded 
by genuine gratitude that our country boasts so many 
millions of loyal and devoted citizens who will not 
forsake their posts of duty as “growers of the people’s 
bread,” even when the heavens become as brass and 
the pitiless skies have forgotten how to weep. 


A drive through the lovely “Country Club’’ dis- 
trict of the city, revealed to some extent the damage 
wrought by continuous torrid heat through several 
rainless weeks. Lawns es bare and brown as Sahara, 
trees dying, shrubbery withered, flowers, though 
valiantly defended and faithfully watered, presenting 
only a faint resemblance to the luxuriant beauty of 
more favorable seasons, all testified convincingly to 
the unequal struggle of wealth and privilege against 
the relentless savagery of untamed nature which, 
again and again, throughout the long history of man 
upon our planet, has transformed gardens into deserts, 
and fertile valleys into wastes where only jackals and 
lizards may survive. 

A short journey up the Missouri River valley to 
Leavenworth, Kan., to officiate at the funeral of a 
relative, served further to confirm the impression that 
this entire region has suffered a disaster from which it 
will not fully recover for several years to come, and 
certainly not without abundant assistance from the 
great nation of which it isa part. Shrunken to approxi- 
mately half its customary flow, and with the beds of 
most of its smaller tributary streams as dry as desert 
dust, this great river seemed to move with the languid 
action of utter despair. Its femous “bottomland”’ 
cornfields will yield this season only a meager crop 
of fodder of indifferent quality, deficient in nourish- 
ment. In several fields the blades had been literally 
stripped from the stalks by hordes of grasshoppers, 
and the fields reminded me of late spring as I recalled 
that season in my youth after the cattle had browsed 
through the winter on the standing fodder from 
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which the rich yield of corn had been husked in the 
autumn. 

My next visit took me to Allen County, Kansas, 
in the vicinity of the thriving county seat town of Iola, 
approximately one hundred miles southwest from 
Kansas City. Perhaps no more graphic illustration 
may be given of the extent and seriousness of the 
drought conditions in this region than to report on the 
“exhibits” at the County Fair, held during my visit. 
The simple fact that despite the practical certainty 
of a negligible quantity, and inferior quality, of all 
purely agricultural exhibits, no serious thought was 
entertained by the Fair management of omitting the 
event for this year, testifies eloquently to the uncon- 

querable morale of the citizens. There were a limited 
number of samples of the “small grains,’ such as 
wheat, oats, flax, etc., displayed, but none of first 
quality. Corn, however, was chiefly ‘‘conspicuous by 
its absence,” a scant half dozen samples displayed from 
the entire county, with an area about one-half the size 
of the state of Rhode Island, in the very heart of the 
“corn belt”’ of Kansas. 

The department of “domestic arts’ was the chief 
point of interest. Here were displayed artistic, con- 
vincing, and altogether delightful evidences of the 
extraordinary ability of the farmers’ wives, mothers 
and sisters, to make much from very little, and even 
to convert “‘discards’”’ and “‘cast-offs” into useful and 
attractive articles. Hopeless indeed must be the cyni- 
cism of any one who could come away from such an 
exhibition with despair in his soul concerning the future 
of our American experiment in democracy. But callous 
indeed must be such an observer who does not also 
declare that these people deserve better from their 
nation than they have generally received. 

The torrid-arid record of Missouri, above noted, 
was outdistanced in this section of Kansas. August 27, 
the day I left, was announced as the fifty-fourth con- 
secutive day with temperature in excess of one hun- 
dred degrees. No rain, save two or three local super- 
ficial showers, had fallen since early in June. Pastures 
and fields were as parched and brown as in January. 
Ponds and creeks, and all save the larger rivers, were 
absolutely dry. Farmers so fortunate as to possess 
deep wells were unselfishly sharing water with their 
less favored neighbors, for the live-stock, the hope for 
next year, must be kept alive. Familiar scenes on 
many highways were truck-loads of water barrels and 
tanks improvised from the metal ‘‘drums”’ used by oil 

companies. Trains of “tank cars” carrying water from 
the great reservoirs of Kansas City to the towns and 
cities ‘“down-state,’’ gave evidence that in great ex- 
tremities the law of helpfulness supplants the much 
vaunted “‘profit motive.’’ Farmers reported innumer- 
able birds and small animals, rabbits, gophers, etc., 
dead from thirst in the fields and woods. Around every 
watering trough in pastures and hog lots gathered 
hundreds of wild birds. Many humane residents of 
towns and farms provided drinking places for birds 
in their dooryards, which were liberally patronized. 
A great transcontinental railway traversing this region 
opened the gates to its big artificial lake created to 
provide water for its locomotives, and invited the 
farmers to help themselves. These typical expressions 
of genuine neighborliness served to soften somewhat 


the harshness and suffering of this far-flung disaster 
and also to rebuke the shallow cynicism which suspects 
an ulterior motive in every decent deed. 

Three pertinent observations are suggested by 
the experiences here sketched. The first is intimated 
in the last paragraph. Our much maligned “human 
nature,’ despite its frequent greed and shameful sel- 
fishness, seems, nevertheless to be so constituted that 
a widespread common disaster, or the sudden menace 
of a common danger, has marvelous potency to melt 
mankind together into an impregnable bulwark of 
brotherhood, against which must beat in vain the 
sinister forces cf drought, floods, pestilence, earth- 
quake or fire. At such times the pure, white flame of 
instinctive human sympathy and love consumes the 
dross, the fears, the jealousies, of our ordinary days, 
and in its startling illumination the occasional un- 
conquerable idealist dares to question the validity of 
the popular superstition that it is the “profit motive’ 
only which may be depended upon to motivate and 
lubricate the wheels of civilization. 

In the second place, such a widespread calamity, 
involving millions of our relatives, neighbors, and 
friends in a common disaster of suffering and privation, 
for which they are in no slightest degree responsible, 
urges upon open-minded students of the human prob- 
lem the wisdom of some intelligent program of ‘‘planned 
economy” by which, at the very least, the severities 
of such repeated experiences may be softened, even 
if our vaunted human intelligence proves unequal to 
the task of preventing their recurrence. This is by no 
means the first drought of major proportions which 
has devastated this region. And only the most fatuous 
optimists, who are unfamiliar with the great West will 
indulge in any rosy dreams that this may be the last 
affliction of this sort. Certainly not, it the advocates 
of ‘rugged individualism”’ have their way in our coun- 
try. Whoever wins in the coming election should under- 
take to grapple without further delay with the pressing 
problem of the increasing aridity of vast sections of our 
one-time prosperous middle-western country. This will 
require capacity for dispassionate perspective in the 
matter of national needs and national responsibilities. 
Tt will call for sufficient faith in human intelligence to 
believe that man may learn to cooperate with nature 
instead of forever attempting to exploit her. It pre- 
supposes that type of religion which no longer labels 
as “acts of God” such manifestly preventable calam- 
ities as floods, forest fires, and widespread recurrent 
droughts. Perhaps it is too much to hope from partisan 
politicians that the manifest obligations of statesman- 
ship here suggested will be recognized and boldly as- 
sumed. Probably we shall continue to temporize and 
“muddle through.’” But one thing is obvious. The 
incoming Administration will not be able to evade the 
tremendous task of feeding and re-establishing the 
thousands of farmers, tradesmen and artisans of the 
Middle West who have been progressively impover- 
ished by the past three drought-parched years. And 
it is equally obvious that none of the methods by 
which the relief of widespread destitution was at- 
tempted only a few years ago will suffice for this 
emergency. Here is an opportunity for an experiment 
in “planned economy”’ which will make a convincing 
appeal to several million American citizens. 
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Finally, our confidence in America as a laboratory 
for the creation and perfecting of genuine democracy 
is strengthened, and our genuine pride in our “country 
cousins” is stimulated by the fortitude, patience, and 
optimism with which this trying experience of repeated 
drought and crop failure has been endured by its most 
immediate victims. A week in that inferno, although 
every possible comfort was provided by my hosts, 
proved a physical infliction not soon to be forgotten. 
Only a heroic imagination can fully appreciate two 
months of such endurance. And then, to see, day after 
day, the hopes and expectations of weeks of unre- 
mitting toil blasted and withered into unmarketable, 
inedible rubbish, should certainly be enough to dis- 
courage the stoutest hearts. And yet I failed to hear, 
from any resident of that region, any note of despair, 
bitterness or resentment. Descendants of the hardy 
pioneers who carved homes from a wilderness, these 
Americans display no less faith in their country, and, 
in particular, in that potentially promising portion of 
it which they still hope to call their home. Some one 


has declared that the western farmer is the world’s 
“most hopeful gambler.’’ Certainly it is doubtful if 
there exists in our country any other social and eco- 
nomic group so ready and willing, even after repeated 
discouragements, to “‘try it again.”’ The chief anxiety 
which I heard expressed was concerning the payment 
of taxes, and the uncertainty about securing good seed 
for next year’s crops. Surely, such faith should beget 
faith. And certainly no more practical way offers for 
the rest of America to express its faith in the western 
and southern farmers than to urge upon our legislators 
adequate support for an intelligent program of soil 
conservation, drought and flood prevention, irrigation 
wherever possible, scientific climatic cropping—in 
other words, the application of intelligent ‘planned 
economy”’ to the basic industry of agriculture. This 
will help to eliminate some of its preventable hazards, 
to rescue its devoted servants from their questionable 
role of “gamblers,” and to promote their elevation to 
the enviable and honored place of those who feed the 
whole family of mankind. 


Autobiographical Notes---II” 


David Thurston Stevens 


COME now to note a change in my religious 
experience which was most positive and up- 
lifting, introducing me into a new world and 
filling my soul with ecstasy and joy. Oh, the 

transport of the first vision of God as the universal 

Father, and of His boundless love and grace, embracing 

all souls, and finally gathering the whole family of 

man to Himself into the kingdom of purity, peace and 
rest. Moses from Pisgah’s top, looking over into the 
land of promise, or the disciples on the Mount of 

Transfiguration, could not have been more entranced 

or have experienced more exalted joy. The change in 

faith was all the more exhilarating and joyful because 
it came to me unsought and unexpected and burst 
upon my mind like a flood of light from the great 

Fountain of light. It was like a person lost in a dense 

forest when thickness of the foliage shuts out the light 

of day and he is seeking his way out, or looking for a 

habitation where he may find sympathy and rest. 

He wanders on, he knows not where, and comes to 

conclude that it is a dark world anyhow and he has 

about all the light there is. He walks on because the 
exercise is pleasant, and not with the expectation of 
finding anything better, when all of a sudden he 
emerges from the forest into open land with the sun 
in its meridian glory pouring down upon all things 
around him, burnishing and brightening the landscape 
with glory and beauty, and on an eminence right ahead 
he sees a city all aglow with beauty, activity and life. 

He is filled with delight and fairly shouts with gladness. 

It is as though he had been suddenly translated into 

_ a new world more glorious and beautiful than he had 


*David Thurston Stevens was ordained to the ministry of 
the Universalist Church in 1884, and was a pioneer preacher of 
Universalism in Maine, all his pastorates being in that state, 
where he organized several churches. The last twenty-five 
years of his life were spent on his farm in Auburn, Maine, where 
he died in 1897. 


ever before dreamed of. So it was with me. I had not 
thought it possible that there could be any better 
views of God and His government and brighter hopes 
for man than those presented in the ironbound theology 
of the church with which I was acquainted. Still I read 
and listened and thought, because my mind craved 
the exercise, but had no idea of the effulgence of light 
and glory before me and which was approaching, until 
it burst upon the enraptured vision of my soul. 

My habit of reading the Bible and of thought and 
study was preparing my mind to see the great light 
when it came, but the immediate agent under God 
in my conversion was a book* with the following 
quaint title, “An Apology for Believing in Universal 
Reconciliation, or, An Appeal from the Inferior Court 
of Bigotry, Superstition, Ignorance and Unbelief to 
the Supreme Court of Candor, Sound Reason, Good 
Understanding and True Faith,” also a key to the 
book of Revelation with short notes on the same, by 
Samuel Hutchinson, printed for the author by Asa 
Barton, Norway, Maine, 1827. .The author of this book 
was an aged Free Will Baptist minister who had 
become a Universalist by the study of the Scriptures 
with such helps as he could then find. He had no school 
training. He says in his advertisement that, “he was 
not favored in the days of his youth with the oppor- 
tunity to study English grammar.’”’ And yet he was 
an able preacher of his day, beloved and respected by 
all who knew him. The book was pervaded by scrip- 
ture and good sense, and all the better adapted to my 
capacity by the lack of polish in the style of the author. 
The presentation was ample and direct. Now mark 
how an inevitable wisdom arranged that I should 
read that book. 


*Curiously enough a copy of this work was sent to the Editor 
at the time this manuscript reached him, by Dr. James R. Joy, 
editor of The New York Christian Advocate, who had picked it up 
in a book store. 
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My master was acquainted with the author and 
had great respect for him, and this was probably the 
principal reason why he bought it. Then in most 
families it would not have been seen or read at all by 
one situated as I was, especially as I had not a little 
prejudice against the doctrine, as I had only heard it 
spoken of by ministers with condemnation. But in 
our family if there was a book to be read we usually 
shared it together, and I was expected to do the reading 
for the benefit of all. This was because the man had a 
defect in his sight and could not read much, especially 
in the evening, and women always had work to do. 
I read the book through, but was little more enlight- 
ened than when I commenced. The thoughts presented 
were so new and strange, and so different from what 
I had been accustomed to hear upon the subject, that 
I could not comprehend them at once. I was asked 
my opinion of the book and replied just as I felt—that 
it contained the strangest stuff I ever read. This was 
as I felt at the moment, and if I had dismissed the 
subject as I then felt to do and at the time supposed 
I should do, I probably never should have understood 
it any better, but should have remained in my ignor- 
ance. This was not to be. Thank God! A better 
thought came to me; a kind voice spoke to mv soul. 
I shall always think it was from heaven. It called my 
attention to the fact that the book to a large extent 
was made up of professed scripture quotations, and 
suggested the wisdom of determining if it was genuine 
scripture correctly quoted from the Bible. If so I 
should know it, and if not I should know it, and be 
able to expose the deception. But if I should find it 
to be genuine scripture, what does it mean? Has the 
author put the right meaning upon it? For the pur- 
pose of examining these questions, and if possible 
deciding them, I commenced a review of the book, 
carefully comparing its contents with the Bible. 

In this way, I proceeded for some time with 
satisfactory results but with no marked convictions, 
until I came to a point which served as a key to unlock 
the whole subject to my mind. Light broke in upon 
my mind, and the love of God ful] and boundless was 
revealed to my soul, resulting in the ultimate holiness 
and happiness of all human souls and giving me joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. It was a great surprise, 
altogether unexpected. The point to which I allude 
was that of the judgment of the world by Jesus Christ 
especially unfolded in Matt. 24 and 25. I had always 
heard it taught that Christ’s judgment was at the end 
of time, when material earth would be burned and the 
endless destiny of all souls be fixed in endless happiness 
or endless woe. Instead of this I was shown that Christ 
was to come in judgment at the end of the Jewish dis- 
pensation in that generation, that the day in which 
God would judge the world by Christ was the Christian 
dispensation, and the place here, not at the end of 
time or in eternity, that the purpose of this judgment 
is not to divide the human race, but to unite them. 
In short, that his judgment is to run parallel with his 
reign and continue until he shall subdue all things unto 
himself, when he shall give up the kingdom to God 
the Father, and God be all in all. 

This conversion at once fixed my mind on the 
ministry as my life work, if I could prepare myself 
for it, which seemed exceedingly doubtful. A youth 
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of about seventeen or eighteen years, diffident, in a 
new country, unacquainted with the world and with 
very small advantages for schooling or reading, with 
a very exalted idea of what a minister should be and 
know, I felt that there was almost an inseparable gulf 
between me and this great desire of my heart to preach 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. To this end, how- 
ever, all my efforts were directed as far forth as they 
could be, and yet keep the great thought a secret 
locked in my own heart. I had not confidence to reveal 
it. At the time that my faith was enlarged, my father 
was an orthodox professor about fifty years of age and 
my brothers and sisters had accepted of that faith 
without any question. This was a mistake as it seems 
to me now, for I can but think that if I had made my 
desires and feelings known some friend would have 
assisted me to get my education, so that if I did not 
enter upon the work at an earlier day I might with 
better preparation. As it was, all the education I got 
above what I received at the district school—the 
winter term of which was usually three months—was 
by attending an academy in a distant town, earning 
the money to pay expenses between by teaching or by 
farm labor. 

In the winter of 1832, I finally revealed my pur- 
pose to enter the Universalist ministry and asked of a 
young minister what steps I had better take to prepare 
for it. He advised me to go and put myself under 
direction of a minister, then of middle age, who was a 
graduate of Harvard, having been educated for a 
Unitarian minister and afterward converted to our 
faith. He went with me and introduced me. I immedi- 
ately began to study under his direction, having 
implicit confidence in his wisdom. I have always felt 
dissatisfied with the drill he gave me, or rather, want 
of drill. To this day, it is a marvel to me how a man 
with his scholarly attainments could have consented 
to send a young man out from under his tuition into 
the world as a teacher of religion with so feeble a 
preparation as I had given me; unless, indeed the 
explanation is to be found in the tendency of the 
human mind to extremes. I know indeed that in his 
own preparatory education, he felt that the one thing 
needful was left out, viz., a knowledge of the Scriptures 
and the real beauty and glory of gospel teachings. He 
himself was just beginning to learn the meaning of the 
sublimest doctrines of the gospel and becoming enthu- 
siastic over them—like the doctrine of the resurrection. 
He would often say he had spent seven years in getting 
his education in his college course, four in the classical 
department and three in the theological, and he had 
learned a little of everything but the Bible, the doc- 
trine of the gospel. Being carried away himself with 
his new discovery in Bible doctrine, perhaps he came 
to regard that as the one thing needful in a minister. 
At any rate, he found me pretty well posted on the 
Bible, and put me to the study of our denominational 
works—“Smith on the Divine Government” and, 
“Balfour’s Inquiry’’—and the writing of sermons. 

After being with him some four or five weeks 
employed in this way, one Sunday morning he said to 
me, ‘‘Brother Stevens, I want you to go into the desk 
with me this morning and read that sermon,” referring 
to a particular production that I had read to him, 
giving as a reason that engagements had prevented 
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him from making the necessary preparation. This was 
all the experience that I had in the desk until he went 
from home and left me to supply his desk for him four 
weeks, when I had been with him only eight or nine 
weeks. When this service was over and he returned 
I was permitted to go out on my public mission. Oh, 
I have often said, he ought to have kept me back, bid 
me wait, and put me on a four-year drill. 

A Universalist society was formed in Sumner 
some two years before, and had supported preaching 
one-fourth of the Sundays by the Rev. S. Stetson, who 
resided in Buckfield. The friends invited me to supply 
for them. I returned to my old home, continuing my 
studies alone as best | might, preaching every fourth 
Sunday in Sumner, and in the adjoining towns as 
opportunity offered—Hartford, Canton, Dixfield, 
Euckfield, Paris, ete. Some three or four years were 
spent in this way and studying and teaching winters. 

The spirit of the times may be shown by relating 
an anecdote in relation to my experience the first day 
I preached in Hartford. In that town was a meeting- 
house owned by different denominations, but occupied 
almost constantly by the Baptist minister and church 
by common consent. If any other denomination wished 
to occupy it on a Sunday, they were expected to give 
notice to said minister a week or more beforehand and 
he would appoint away. This had been done out of 
courtesy rather than from any agreement. I had 
taught school in the neighborhood where the house was 
situated, and when it was known that I was preaching, 
I was invited to preach in Hartford on the day belong- 
ing to the Universalists—the fourth Sunday in the 
month. The Sunday previous was rainy and no meeting 
was held in the house, and so the resident minister did 
not get notice in season to appoint away. Accordingly, 
he came to my meeting. When I arrived at the church, 
I found him there. He at once complained that he had 
not been fairly used in not having notice of my meeting 
in season to get another appointment. He was a 
venerable man who had been years in the ministry, 
and I endeavored to make it as pleasant for him as 
possible. I invited him to take a seat with me in the 
desk and take a part in the service. He accepted so far 
as to go into the desk, but declined to take any part 
on the ground that the Universalists did not often 
have a minister, and when they did they would want 
him to officiate. 

For the four years following the commencement 
of my ministry, I preached in the town and vicinity 
of my boyhood, devoting myself as best I could to 
study. One season of the time I spent with the Rev. 
George Bates, then of Turner, and availed myself 
of his assistance. We then had no seminaries or colleges 
or theological schools, or denominational schools of 
any kind, for preparing young men for the ministry. 
Hence all special preparation for the ministry had to 
be found in the study or under the direction of some 
brother minister. On the lJast of June, 1832—at the 
Maine Convention—I was licensed as a minister in full 
fellowship with the denomination, by the Rev. Samuel 
Brimblecon’s recommendation. I had had only two 
or three months of special preparation. 

When living some fifty miles away from my father 
and brothers and sisters, I wrote them and received 
letters from them. In my zeal I would sometimes put 
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some Universalism into my letters. Cn cne cccasion, 
when attending an academy, I wrote to my oldest 
brother—some two and one-half years my senicr—a 
letter in which I stated the doctrine somewhat plainly 
and supported it by scripture quotations. This called 
forth a lengthy reply full of warning and the strongest 
argument he could use, to all of which I responded, 
and the result was that when I met that brother again 
he was a full and happy believer and remained so 
through life. Other members of the family were scon 
joined with him in the same happy faith. 

Between myself and father no words had passed 
on the subject until some time later. I think it was in 
the spring of 1831 that, being at his house, I was ques- 
tioned a good deal by members of the family on points 
of faith and texts of scripture, when he took up the 
subject and we were immediately drawn into contro- 
versy on it. He seemed to share largely in the feeling 
which prevailed generally in the minds of professors 
and believers in the doctrine of endless woe, at that 
time—that this doctrine was a certainty and to advo- 
cate anything different was the height of absurdity, 
and his style of opposition to Universalism corre- 
sponded somewhat with this feeling. I did not open 
with any strong assertion, but very modestly queried 
whether he was sure it was as he affirmed. Might it 
not be so and so? Did not such and such texts indicate 
something different? The result was highly satis- 
factory. We had not conversed long before there was 
a manifest change in his tone and bearing, indicating 
that the subject was opening to his mind in a new light. 

From an opponent he was changed into an in- 
quirer, and from that time I never knew of his opposing 
the doctrine, but it was evident that he studied his 
Bible with a new interest, and availed himself of all 
the means that fell in his way for gaining lights on the 
doctrine. A few years later I was made glad at one 
of our conventions by being told that he was an avowed 
and happy Universalist. One of his neighbors said, 
“Do you know that your father has come out a decided 
Universalist?” I replied that I did not, but supposed 
him to be near it. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, “I was on the road 
with him the other day and he told me he might as well 
give up the old doctrine of endless hell torment first 
as last, for he could not maintain it. ‘If any of my 
children come home, they will put me down in an 
argument’.’’ This shows how the doctrine spread and 
gained a foothold in our state among those who had 
no opportunities to hear it preached. It certainly was 
not for the want of reasoning ability that he was over- 
sone and obliged to yield, but purely the force of 
ruth. 


“TO MAKE A LONG STORY SHORT” 


Did you ever see this expression thrown into a story and it 
was only a declaration of increased prolixity? The time has 
come to excuse one’s self in the midst of the story. 

When you hear the preacher say, “Just one thing more,” 
be prepared to hear him say “In conclusion,” which is followed 
by “Finally.” But the end is not yet, for he continues to bore a 
long suffering congregation. 

Why is it that men who have sense on all other matters are 
utterly devoid of ‘“‘quitting sense?’ And this lack of quitting 
sense has damned more preachers than any other mental defect. 
—North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Liberal Religion in Iceland 


Eric H. Thomsen 


DYENS VER since Christianity was first brought to 


y 


Iceland, the established church has been re- 
markably free from the ecclesiasticism which 


John Loftsson, ordained deacon of the church, 
himself the builder of several churches, and one of 
the greatest chieftains of the twelfth century, when 
asked by Bishop Thorlak, “the Holy,’’ whether he 
knew that the Archbishop (of Nidaros, now Drontheim 
-in Norway) had provided ‘that all churches and 
church property should be the sole possession of the 
church,” replied: “I shall listen to the word of the 
bishop; but I have fully made up my mind to pay no 
attention to him, for I do not believe he wills or knows 
better than our forefathers.” 

Many similarly frank expressions would seem to 
indicate that the people of Iceland have never sur- 
rendered any of the proverbial independence of their 
Viking ancestors to the authority of the church, even 
during the Middle Ages. And compared with so 
many -other state churches, that of Iceland has ever 
been singularly liberal and undogmatic. 

Particularly within the last few decades the 
Church of Iceland has shown strong vitality and a 
desire to remain free from the bonds of dogmatism. 
Their leaders have educated the people in matters of 
religion in a way which has had the most significant 
bearing on the development of national character. 
It is interesting for us in the United States to know, 
for instance, that the very theologians have been the 
keenest advocates of modern knowledge of psychology 
and natural science. And popular interest in matters 
of the spirit has grown by leaps and bounds. 

One of the most striking instances of the change 
which has come about within this last generation is 
the contrast between the official scolding of the poet- 
priest Matthias Jochumsson in 1891, and the funeral 
oration delivered in his honor by one of the bishops 
thirty years later. 

Matthias Jochumsson had participated in a dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of eternal damnation and ex- 
pressed himself unmistakably in print... . “that 
ugly teaching which so terribly denies God’s wisdom, 
power and goodness” . . . . pronouncing it “a dogma 
which has long been obsolete and a disgrace and det- 
riment to Christianity.” 

It was generally expected that Matthias Jochums- 
son might have to leave the church. Lektor theologiae 
Thorh. Bjarnarson, president of the theological semi- 
nary, declared that when a priest of the estab- 
lished church denied one of the plain teachings of 
the church, it followed, as a matter of course, that the 
incident could not be overlooked. And the president 
of the Icelandic-Lutheran Synod of America insisted 
that the denial of the doctrine of eternal damnation 
would inevitably lead to a denial of the entire Christian 
evangel. 

Bishop Hallgrimur Sveinsson, however, dropped 
the matter after ‘‘seriously reprimanding”’ Jochumsson. 
The bishop and the seminary head both belonged to 
the most liberal circles of the time, but even they 


found it necessary, at the very least, to “comment 
seriously’ on any denial of doctrine. 

But watch the sequel: In 1920, Geier S2emundson, 
Bishop of the Northland, delivering the funeral oration 
over Matthias Jochumsson, mentioned this incident, 
adding: “‘and first of all I thank Sira Matthias Jochums- 
son in behalf of the Church of Iceland because, of all 
its clergy, he was the first to do his best to wipe out 
one of the blackest blots which have ever marred the 
conception of God which was given to us by Jesus of 
Nazareth.” 

And shortly before Jochumsson died, he was made 
an honorary doctor of theology by the theological 
faculty of the University of Iceland, though he had 
spent most of his life proclaiming convictions which 
were more Unitarian than anything else, and this 
expression of liberalism on the part of the faculty had 
met with great popular applause. 

At the opening of the University of Iceland, the 
first president, Dr. Bjorn M. Olsen, said that the one pur- 
pose of the university was to search after truth. That, 
of course, would completely do away with any dogma 
which knowledge and experience would prove con- 
trary to truth. And it seems that the theological 
faculty has lived up to that glorious tradition. At 
least on the occasion of the trial of the Danish priest, 
Arboe-Rasmussen, before the Supreme Court (for 
denial of the Virgin Birth), the entire theological 
faculty of the University of Iceland, headed by Bishop 
Jon Helgason, wired him congratulations on his release. 

Bishop Helgason started his fight for theological 
freedom already as a teacher in the seminary, and con- 
tinued it for years as a member of the faculty of 
Theology at the University. In 1909, Skirnir, the or- 
gan of the Icelandic Literary Society, printed one of 
his articles on creeds. The substance of Dr. Helga- 
son’s argument was: 

1. That the creeds at the time they were formulated 
had never been intended as forever binding on the 
church; 

2. That they had never been recognized by the 
Church of Iceland, and had, in fact, been stealthily in- 
corporated in the church services without local sanc- 
tion or approval; 

8. That they were not in accord with the Bible, but 
merely the work of ordinary human beings suffering 
from the limitations of a bygone age; 

4. That any attempt to force the ancient creeds 
on the Church of Iceland would be contrary to the 
fundamental Evangelical Lutheran principle that the 


Bible is the sole authority in matters of doctrine and 
belief. 


In conclusion, Dr. Helgason maintained that the 
church cannot possibly go beyond demanding of its 
clergy that they preach the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

It is interesting to remember that it was after 
years of such liberal preaching and without ever hav- 
ing recalled or explained away any of his previous 
statements, that Dr. Helgason was elected Bishop of 
Teeland. 

Efforts at psychic research have aroused great in- 
terest in spiritualism in late years. There is no value 
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in mentioning this, except to point out the remarkable 
tolerance and broadmindedness exhibited by the 
leading bishop, Dr. Helgason, who, in one of his pas- 
toral letters, said: : 

Tf those of “little faith” find themselves strength- 
ened by such results of scientific research, and if ‘in- 
fidels’? can become convinced of life’s continuation after 
death, which they crave as a basis for their faith—then 
what shall one say? 

If experience shows, in the case of those two types of 
people, that such research for them becomes the way 
unto faith and progressively into a fellowship with 
God, which my testimony and that of other servants 
of the church have not been able to bring them—then 
what shall one say? Are we not as Christians, and as 
messengers of the word of God, bound to rejoice if people 
who have been far away now come closer to the reign 
of God because of this influence and are induced to enter 
the world of faith, where we are justified in hoping that 
the son of man, Jesus Christ, sooner or later, will come 
to meet them in all his matchless beauty and to become, 
for them, the way to God—to the Father. 


True, there are also, in Iceland, people who are 
frankly disturbed about the ease wherewith a younger 


generation discards ancient dogmas as meaningless 
and offensive, though, on the other hand, it was one of 
the oldest ministers of the church who, delivering a 
sermon at the annual meeting of the synod in the 
cathedral a few years ago, declared that, as for him, 
all the text books about Christ which he had had to 
read from early childhood until he graduated as a 
minister, had only served to obscure the personality of 
Jesus. 

Peculiarly enough, the stronghold of orthodoxy 
and obsolete theology seems to be in the Y. M. C. A., 
which is patterned on the very rigid Danish association, 
rather than on the liberal associations of Great Britain 
and the United States. But even so, orthodox in- 
fluence on the people is only slight. The people are 
as reluctant as of old to follow the suggestions and 
more or less veiled hints of their very much concerned 
Danish church brethren. They are very civil in the 
matter, yes indeed! But in reality, you have a modern 
parallel, as it were, on the comment of Jon Loftsson 
eight centuries ago: they are willing to listen to what 
their Danish friends have to say, but do not intend to 
pay any attention to it. 


Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Back of the Spanish War 


E close connection between the Spanish 
Fascists and the Hitler government is re- 
vealed by several significant incidents. One 
E of the chief leaders of the conspirators was 
General Sanjurjo, the same man who organized the 
military revolt of August, 1932. Sanjurjo died in an 
airplane accident in Portugal at the outbreak of the 
present rebellion, but he had already done important 
work for the Fascists. In February and March of this 
year he was in Berlin as a personal guest of Hitler. 
At that time he made visits to German munitions 
makers and placed orders for war materials. General 
Franco, too, is said to have a bank account with a 
leading German bank. 

The real financier of the Fascists, however, is 
Juan March, wealthy Spanish exile. March’s connec- 
tions with the Germans go back to the World War. 
At that time this Spanish merchant made an agree- 
ment with the Kaiser’s agents to harbor German 
U-boats in the Balearic Islands. Cf course, March was 
well paid for his work. 

Interesting light is shed on the Spanish religious 
situation by a report in Ouest-Eclair, which is not a 
radical, nor even a liberal paper. Describing the events 
in Percelona, this paper declares: 

The Fascists and Monarchists were entrenched 
above all in the churches . . . . In some church towers 
they had mounted machine guns. This explains the 
large number of churches which were burned. The 
cathedral, on the other hand, which, from the very 
beginning of the uprising was guarded by the Anarchists, 
was spared. One man who tried to steal a golden vessel 
from the cathedral was apprehended by his comrades. 

We went with M. Endlitz, the French consul, to 
see three French nuns and proposed to them their 
return to France. They refused, because, they said, 
they were absolutely safe and under the protection 
of the Popular Front, particularly the Anarchists. 


Warfare by Fire 


Professor Zanetti of Columbia University, lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Chemical Warfare Service during 
the World War, recently contributed a significant 
article on a neglected phase of modern warfare to the 
Independent Journal of Columbia University. Inci- 
dentally he also voiced his opinion as to the huge war 
appropriations of this country to be used on the old 
lines of national defense which seems to him “like 
building a picket fence to keep out small-pox.”’ 

When the armistice was signed, the professor 
declares, the French found in German ammunition 
depots an enormous number of small aerial bombs 
weighing only about two pounds. Examination showed 
that they contained thermite, which would be ig- 
nited on striking and produce an intensely hot blaze. 
General Ludendorft’s memoirs, published in 1919, 
explained that these small bombs were intended to set 
fire to London and Paris, but were not ready for dis- 
tribution until late August, 1918. By that time the 
German situation was so hopeless that they decided 
not to employ them, since they figured that the peace 
terms would be harder if the two capitals were in ruin. 

These small bombs might appear ridiculous, 
considering the tons of gas required to produce lethal 
concentrations; but remember the difference, says the 
professor: Gas dissipates while fire propagates. “Such 
small incendiary bombs,” he continues, “almost noise- 
less in their operation, are particularly fitted to airplane 
raiding. They do not have to be aimed; they can be 
scattered over the area attacked. A single two-ton 
bomber could carry nearly 2,000 of them. In fact, a 
great bomber is not needed; they could be dropped 
by any plane. The greater the urban areas in which 
population and wealth are concentrated, goods and 
staples warehoused, the greater the risk of losses by 
conflagration, which no retaliatory devastation, no 
land or sea victories, can ever compensate.’ 
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It is curious to note that a fire insurance journal 
reported Professor Zanetti’s warning with comments 
appropriate to the interests of its members. 


Welsh War Resistance 


One of the results of British re-armament has been 
to inflame national sentiment among the Welsh people 
and cause many of them to show an anti-English spirit 
which was not in evidence until recently. 

The Welsh Nationalist Party has been at work for 
several years, aiming at Dominion status for Wales, 
but its methods have always been peaceful and consti- 
tutional. Now, however, there is more provocation than 
_ ever before and more menacing language is being used. 

The reason for this is the proposed plan of the 
Air Ministry to establish a Bombing School in the 


Lleyn Peninsula. This will mean importing large 
numbers of Englishmen to a district which is one of 
the chief strongholds of Welsh language and culture, 
and it will ruin the tourist traffic by spoiling the beauty 
of the country-side. z 

A mass meeting was held in Pwllheli to protest 
against the plan which was attended by more than 
6,000 people. A few drunken hooligans were sent to 
interrupt the meeting, but they achieved nothing. 

“Our intention,” said the Rev. J. J. Williams, 
president of the Congregational Union, and not a 
member of the Nationalist Party, ‘is to prevent the 
establishment of this camp through every legal means. 
But if every legal method fails, I believe there is 
enough strength of will in the Welsh nation to get rid 
of the bombing camp by other means.” 


Training Teachers for the Church School 


Stephen Hole Fritchman 


Fp HEN the Leadership Training Committee 

4) held its first meeting in May, 1936, and 
surveyed the problem of helping min- 

EO? isters, superintendents and _ teachers 
with ite activities of their church schools, one im- 
portant decision was made. It was decided that a 
few key projects in teacher-training be started as 
soon as possible. Leadership training involves a 
vast range of enterprises, many of which will take 
months or even years to organize, but a few major 
ways of helping the local leader stand out as im- 
mediately possible. This article is written to de- 
scribe the beginning steps recommended by the 
committee in the organization of the local teaching 
staff, and the initiation of a simple training pro- 
gram. 

The great majority of teachers in our Uni- 
tarian church schools never attend Star Island for 
courses in religious education, comparatively few 
teachers even attend area meetings, two-day con- 
ferences or other regional groups interested in 
church-school work. Only the occasional teacher is 
privileged to attend community schools of religious 
education. Recognizing these facts, the Leadership 
Training Committee begins its work by stressing the 
teacher-training program of the local church. A 
three-fold program for every church school in our 
fellowship which wishes to cooperate in teacher 
training is being suggested this fall. Ministers 
and other leaders of religious education in our 
Unitarian churches are invited voluntarily to share 
in this forward step which will involve: first, the 
organization of an active religious-education com- 
mittee; second, the establishment of regular workers’ 
conferences for the teaching staff; and third, the 
use of teachers’ notebooks. If all three of these 
projects are started and followed up carefully a 
measurable increase in interest effectiveness in the 
church-school program will be achieved. 


_ The Religious Education Committee 
The religious-education committee should serve 
as a steering committee for the church school. It 
should consist of alert, interested and energetic 


members of the church who have, as a chief con- 
cern, the success of the religious-educational pro- 
gram. They will plan creatively the general ob- 
jectives and supervise the administration of the 
school as a whole. No school should be a one-man 
affair. Many policies and matters of personnel 
should be determined by this committee. Their 
work involves the vigorous presentation of the 
school’s program to the total church constituency. 
A leaflet on the structure and function of the re- 
ligious-education committee has been prepared for 
free distribution by the Leadership Training Com- 
mittee and is available upon request. 


Workers’ Conferences 


The most important recommendation in the 
three-fold program is the workers’ conference. The 
crucial matter in our schools is the enrichment of 
the individual teacher. Adding to his sense of 
adequacy, suggesting new ways of doing his work, 
—these are the first objectives every superintendent 
should follow. The workers’ conference is a planned 
teachers’ meeting devoted primarily to the work 
of the local school. Its function is to provide an 
opportunity for the discussion, under guidance, of 
the varied aspects of liberal religious teaching today. 

In order to encourage the formation of such 
workers’ conferences in every Unitarian school, 
the committee has prepared during the past four 
months an initial series of program plans for these 
meetings. They are simple and brief outlines de- 
signed to help the leader plan for and conduct the 
workers’ conference. They are written with the 
small school in mind, where local leaders have 
limited outside resources in teacher-training ma- 
terials. Each one of the subjects treated in the 
series of four plans has been assigned to a writer 
especially competent in the field discussed. Each 
writer has been selected because he knew the sub- 
ject from actual teaching experience. Practical 
guidance has been a major requirement in the 
preparation of the program plans. The first four 
subjects for workers’ conferences, and the writers 
who prepared them, are as follows: 
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“What Are the Aims of Our Church School?” 


Laurence C. Staples. 

“Evaluating the Church School,” Grace E. Mayer- 
Oakes. 

“Planning What to Teach,” 
Chapman. 

“Service Enterprises in the Church School,” 
Susan M. Andrews. 

The Leadership Training Committee recom- 
mends the use of these plans at the monthly teachers’ 
meetings beginning in September. In January a 
second series of program plans for the next four 
months will be issued. In some schools superin- 
tendents may prefer to plan their own workers’ 
conferences or use other materials than these pro- 
gram plans recommended here. This is, of course, 
perfectly satisfactory. The aim of the Leadership 
Training Committee is to provide helps for those 
leaders who do not feel able to prepare their own, 
or who wish to follow the plans used in other Uni- 
tarian schools. In every case, however, a common 
objective is strongly urged upon leaders—the 
planned training of teachers. A leaflet has been 
prepared on ‘“‘What Is a Workers’ Conference?” 
and is available for free distribution. It describes 
in detail the purpose and organization of workers’ 
conferences. The program plans are now available 
and may be secured for five cents each from the 


Paul Harmon 


Leadership Training Committee, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Notebook 


The third suggestion in the three-fold program 
for teacher training this year in our schools is the 
use of the teacher’s notebook. Again, this recom- 
mendation is intended to help the individual teacher 
especially. This notebook will assist the teacher in 
gathering a wide range of materials for use in prepara- 
tion of the lesson and in teaching the class. Some 
of the materials will be for the teacher’s personal 
enrichment. The notebook will be a loose-leaf book 
which will make possible the addition of supple- 
mentary pages from time to time. It will encourage 
initiative in gathering materials on the part of the 
teacher. The general divisions of the notebook 
will be as follows: 


My Personal Enrichment. 

Important Facts about My Pupils. 

Developing the Class Materials, or Units of Work. 

Classified Poems, Illustrations, Storzes, Pictures, 
Quotations, Cartoons, etc. 


Suggestions and inquiries concerning any of 
the matters discussed in this article or other matters 
relevant to teacher training are weclomed by the 
Leadership Training Committee. 


Religion in Action 
L. E. Eigle 


NCE the church is both a social institution 

and a religious venture, wise Christian leader- 
yi} ship will hold these two phases together 
G2} and shape a course so that the value of 
each may be expressed and their full signifi- 
cance stressed. Human life being a perfect whole, 
religion must touch its every phase and manifest 
itself in business and social relations as well as in 
acts of worship. 

Jesus of Nazareth taught a religion to live by 
primarily. To make his gospel merely an individual 
issue, and an issue largely extraneous of the social 
needs of man, is a gross perversion of his message and 
service to mankind. Because the church has made 
salvation of the soul, escape from eternal punishment, 
its chief aim and purpose, it has steadily declined in 
vitality, influence and appeal, until now it is kept 
alive only by the comparatively small number of 
faithful, loyal members who stand by and administer 
artificial respiration. While millions go through all 
the forms of worship on Sundays, all too many of them 
are utterly lacking in personal rectitude and social 
consciousness. It is the age-long experience: the tend- 
ency in religion to substitute rituals and outward 
forms for real inward righteousness and consistent 
daily Christlike living. 

The words of Amos, that rugged prophet of Tekoa, 
may fittingly be applied to present conditions and 
practices, when in his fifth chapter he makes use of 
these caustic words: “I hate, I despise your feasts, 
and IJ will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. 
Yea, though ye offer me your burnt-offerings and 


meat offerings, I will not accept them; neither will I 
regard the peace offerings of your fat beasts. Take 
thou away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will 
not hear the melody of thy viols. But let Justice run 
down as waters and Righteousness as a mighty 
stream.’ But justice and righteousness are funda- 
mentally social virtues. 

What the church needs to do is to enlarge its 
program. Individual salvation and soul growth are 
indeed vital functions of religion, but there must be 
added a deep concern in general conditions of human 
life. The chief destroyer of faith in God is not athe- 
ism. ‘The masses of the land yearn to believe in God 
and in the salvation of Jesus Christ, but are deterred 
from so doing by the inhumanities of man to man, with 
frequently prominent churchmen the chief offenders. 
Many men and women have been touched by the 
spirit of Jesus, and have risen into a temporary faith, 
only to have their souls crushed and their noble reso- 
lutions frustrated by maladjusted and cruel society. 
“They hearkened not unto Moses for anguish of spirit 
and for cruel bondage.’ How that story of the Israel- 
ites repeats itself again and again in Christian lands, 
and particularly in this good United States! 

And why not? Golden mansions in heaven have 
little appeal for the man or woman who must on _ 
earth live in hovel or hut; the promise of fullness of 
life in the Beyond does not ease the suffering of 
poverty here; the prospect of gay array in eternity 
will not attract these who are by necessity clad in 
rags and tatters in the present; expectant celestial 
bliss and glory will not disburden those who suffer 
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brutal terrestrial wrongs, nor will hope of another- 
world justice assuage the hurt caused by present 
iniquity. 

If religion cannot bring about a transformation 
of the economic system so that the whole body of the 
people can share security of employment, decent 
livelihood, fair opportunities for their children, reason- 
able guarantees for personal and family fulfillment, 
there is no power on earth that can save the church 
and nothing in heaven that will care to. 

Sociology must take its place by the side of 
theology, and together they will rediscover and re- 
vitalize the Gospel of Jesus Christ so that God may 
be more than an object of thought or belief and re- 
ligion less something deducible from the attributes 
of God, but rather a progressive personal experience, 
a stilling of the yearnings of the soul. Such a con- 
ception of religion cannot be reduced to a philosophy, 
theology or creed, neither can it degenerate into for- 
mality. Since no first contacts with Christ are iden- 
tical and the avenues leading to God are as infinite as 
human temperaments, religion needs to be a possi- 
bility for all natures and its appeal must be to every 
phase of human life. 

€ince organized religion has in the past centuries 
over-stressed theology and minimized social virtues, 
it has proved harmful to humanity and its postulates 
have been dangerous to the welfare of society. Nearly 
all the corrupt practices and vicious habits of our 
social, political and economic life have grown up under 
the very shadow of an aloof church. And well they 
might! For so long as humanity is led to believe that 
God is a divine judge who executes righteousness for 
all that are oppressed, so long will men and women re- 
frain from making earnest, legitimate effort to force 
human execution of justice. Likewise, as long as man- 
kind is taught to endure hardships and flagrant in- 
justices here because it believes that compensation for 
all will be made in the future life, so long will it fail to 
labor for the removal of the evils here and now. Such 
conceptions of God and immortality do not tend to 
make the world better, but nurture the growth of evil 
and misery. While this sort of religion is meant for 
the consolation of the heart, it actually acts as a drug 
upon the mind, and thus renders it incapable of clear 
thinking and effective acting. 

What happened in Russia and several other lands 
may happen here, in fact is already happening, not by 
virtue of official mandate, but in consequence of a 
more deadly power—the indifference and antagonism 
of the masses. 

Whether justice shall prevail and righteousness 
be the stream of life, is not so much dependent on God 
as it is on the behavior of mankind. War and peace, 
social and economic integrity, clean politics, honest 
business methods, clean living—all these God wills, 
but He will not bring them about except through and 
by the orderly, intelligent and forceful efforts of 
man. 

Though God caused the earth to bring forth ber- 
ries and seeds of all kinds, insects and worms of all 
sorts, He created no agency to carry them to the birds 
that they might eat and live; birds need to go after 
them and by so doing they serve themselves and 
humanity. Similarly, God made nature replete with 


all that is needful for humanity’s comfort and well- 
being, but man must think, plan, labor and perspire 
to make the resources available for himself. ‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’’ The idea of 
God playing favorites, is a downright perversion of his 
every revelation whether on the pages of the Bible 
or in the book of nature. 

The church must arouse the conscience of man 
and stand as a strong wall between the lust for power 
and greed for wealth of the unscrupulous and the 
rights of the people at large. To make religion a 
dominant factor in society, it must labor to diminish 
human grief. Like the prophets of old, it must thunder 
against the besetting sins of the times, constantly 
work for the betterment of this life and keep alive the 
consciousness of God in the souls of men. 

And yet it is to be religion that will blaze the way. 
In the struggle for the integrity of the human spirit, 
for the preservation of spiritual values in the face of 
the tremendous onslaughts of materialism and hate 
and force, religion must furnish the leadership. It is 
the only force that can warm the hearts, kindle a faith 
that will pull life together and imbue the mind with 
high purposes, unroll visions of a world in which every 
human being may face himself in self-respect and 
worship his God with joy and gratitude alone. 

In the welter of new creeds and.shifting moral 
ideals that characterize modern life and thought, hu- 
manity forgets, or seems to forget, the lessons of its 
experience throughout the ages. The ideals which have 
emerged through centuries of human struggle and 
faltering, are as fixed for our moral guidance as are 
the stars by which time is calculated and ships are 
steered. The impelling faiths in which thinking men 
and women of every generation have found strength 
and assurance are still fundamental. Life after all is 
simple if we live simply. All that is required is ‘‘to 
do justly, and to love mercy and to walk humbly with 
God.” 

It is not what the present moment or age may say, 
but rather what the ages and generations of yester- 
day teach, that counts in the long run. Though it 
seems at present that all that was once held to be 
sacred and true is utterly futile, God still lives and 
reigns; and the grand, age-old simple principles of 
morality are still the anchors of hope that will and 
can moor the soul, even in these tempestuous times. 

During the orgy of tumult and revolution in 
France after the death of the ‘Grand Monarque,”’ 
when God was denied, and murder and licentiousness 
ran riot, England, only a few leagues distant, remained 
tranquil and secure. For, while their French neigh- 
bors worshiped reason, England clung to the God of 
its fathers; while the French sang songs of class ha- 
tred, England chanted hymns of love and _ brother- 
hood. Terror in a Godless France, peace and harmony 
in God-fearing England. Like the prodigal son, 
some nations and peoples journey into far countries 
and waste their substance in riotous living; but will 
sooner or later arise and come back to the Father, 
to confess their sins, as did France. 

But a religion to bring back erring peoples, must 
first visualize its problems and then have the courage 
to grapple with them. At present the real issues 
seem to be confused, and their solution is rendered 
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yet more difficult by the multiplicity of denominations 
and sects. Church leadership must rise above the 
clamor of dogmatism and break the shackles of be- 


setting doctrines if it is again to become a living issue , 


and re-establish the morals of humanity. 

The church should recognize the fact that there 
is, in this world, no such thing as an isolated truth, 
and that there is no truth worth while that does not 
minister to the richer life and help man gain mastery 
of fate and circumstances. Church leadership must, 
therefore, be open-minded and welcome truth from 
whatever source derived, whether received from reve- 
lations of old or coming from souls of our own times. 
With such attitude, churchmen will lay less stress on 
theology and emphasize more sincerely constructive 
efforts for the welfare of man in collaboration with all 
groups who may have like ends and purposes. 

The question in this connection is whether, under 
the present seminary curricula, ministers are equipped 
and motivated in sufficient degree to nurture a more 
widespread growth. Isolated efforts have been made 
by a few churches to bring about needed reforms, and 


here and there an outstanding clergyman has earnestly 
sought to lead rich and poor to apply Christian ethics 
to everyday affairs, but the ministry as a whole has 
signally failed to deal boldly with the evils of the day. 

The reluctance of the church as an organization 
to play vigorously its part in the building of a new 
world may be due to the present method of training 
its ministry. Perhaps less polemics and more of 
Christian sociology; more of rugged Amos and other 
champions of moral rectitude; not so much of Paul’s 
abstruse ratiocinations and much more of Christ’s 
simple message, would better prepare and fit students 
of theology to meet the religious needs of modern 
society. 

Every other phase of human experience is con- 
stantly growing, and with such progress the knowledge 
and understanding of the Author and Giver of all 
things must enlarge. Readjustments may be exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable, but they will lift religion out of 
dead, barren creedalism and formalism, and again 
make the seeking of God in vital personal experience a 
living, impelling force and a joyous venture. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Barlow G. Carpenter 


There was such a favorable response to the Daily Medita- 
tions published in the Leader last spring that we have decided to 
resume them beginning with October*l. Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., chairman of the Commission on Pastoral Psychology, is 
planning this new series. The Meditations for October are by 
Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., Peoria, Illinois; those for November 
by Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., Webster City, lowa; those 
for December by Dr. Adams. 

It is hoped that beginning with November 1, these Medi- 
tations can be issued in the form of a monthly booklet similar 
to the Lenten Readings published during the past few years. 

Further announcement of this will be made later. However, 
we would be glad to receive any comments and suggestions from 
those who would be interested to have the Meditations put into 
this form. 

Write to the Universalist General Convention, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘Thursday, October 1—A Fundamental Premise of Our 
Beautiful Faith Is the Inherent Qualities of the 
Divine in the Human 

One God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in all.—Ephesians 4 : 6. 

The immediate and most necessary thing for us to do is to 
translate this statement of faith into terms of power for daily 
living. Use or lose is the law that works unfailingly in every 
department of life. 

How are we going to translate this idea into action? How 
are we going to translate the object of perception into a concrete 
fact? It isa great undertaking—a “great Adventure.’ But it can 
be done and it must be done. 

The Infinite Spirit is the Infinite Actor and Creator of every- 
thing that is on the screen of human experience. God does not 
know Himself in parts, but only in wholeness. If we conceive of 
anything as separated from God, then we think we know that 
thing in an isolated sense and it is separated from us. And what- 
ever we can really identify ourselves with in mind is bound to 
take place in our affairs. This is a law which is just as exact as 
the law of gravitation. 


Prayer: Infinite Father, in Thy Love is the city of our refuge 


and the tower of our hope. In fellowship with Thee is cleansing 
from sin and solace in sorrow. May I be purified of all that is 


selfish and petty so that I may ask according to Thy will, earnestly 
desiring to know Thy truth and walkin Thy way. Amen. 


Friday, October 2 

Philip saith unto him, Lord, show us the Father and it 
sufficeth us.—John 14 : 8. 

This great statement by Philip has not been given the study 
it deserves. He is saying that if we could clearly comprehend and 
obey all the laws involved in such a faith it would be sufficient 
for every need. Every day we should be trying to make some 
advance in that direction. Let us say it as Troward says it, ‘‘The 
innermost of all is absolute spirit. It is the Universal life which 
pervades all things . . . and to come into the knowledge of this 
is to come into the secret of power, and to enter into the secret 
place of the Living Spirit.” 

Prayer: Father, Thou art the Love that never faileth, the 
Light that never fades, the Life that never ends; humbly I seek 
Thee in the fellowship of prayer. Day by day may I know more 
about how to live in the sense of Thy nearness, in the vision of the 


infinite meaning of life, making trial of a great trust in Thee. 
Amen. 


Saturday, October 3—The Persistent Thread of Divinity Is 
Woven Through My Experience 


“The Nazarene spoke of the longing that lodged in the heart. 

He saw life in the light of God. I often think that he 

spoke to the crowd as a mountain speaks to the plain.”— K. 
Gibran. 

Jesus knew completely the Divinity of man and understood, 
therefore, that persistent urge in his breast. Other teachers and 
wise people before the time of Jesus had dealt with the intellect 
alone, had been concerned solely with man’s mind and its develop- 
ment. But Jesus saw life always in the light of God. Therefore, 
he understood the unity of all life, and saw back of , in and through 
all life, expression and experience, the one plan and purpose—the 
inevitability of God finding expression through men. How beauti- 
ful is the thought that “he spoke to the crowd as a mountain 
would speak to the plain,” for it shows us that he is in no way 
foreign, but only more exalted. 


Meditation: The Christ-consciousness in me wakens now, 


revealing to me the great truth which Jesus knew—my eternal 
unity with God. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


More memberships in this branch of our work are needed 
at once. 

New and renewed memberships sent in by September 30 
will be of much assistance. Our current fiscal year ends on that 
day, and we need your help before that time. 

You may also help your local church pay up its current 
quota account by asking to have your $10 Loyalty Fellowship 
membership fee credited on that account. In this way you can 
aid not only the larger work of the denomination but your local 
church as well. 

The success of our denomination in its many fields of service 
is our responsibility—yours and mine. Joining the Universalist 
Loyalty Fellowship is a step toward accepting your share. You 
can do two things in this direction—send in your own member- 
ship dues of $10 right away, and urge others to do the same. 

This is the last call for your assistance during this current 
fiscal year. Please send your answer immediately to the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

We gratefully acknowledge the cooperation of the following 
persons who have sent in their dues since the last list was pub- 
lished: 


Mrs. C. R. Allen, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Louis Annin Ames, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. L. A. Ames, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Florence K. Bailey, Claremont, N. H. 
C. Neal Barney, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary W. Day, Beverly, Mass. 

Mrs. W. H. Emery, Bradford, Pa. 

John W. Frost, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

H. 8S. Gorton, Chicago, Ill. 

Nicholas R. Guilbert, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Frederick S. Hurd, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Hortense Keables, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Nora Mignin, Stryker, Ohio. 

Henry C. Morris, Chicago, Il. 

The Otsego Association of New York. 

Mrs. H. B. Parker, Boston, Mass. (deceased). 
Mrs. F. B. Walker, New Haven, Conn. 

C. C. Yawkey, Wausau, Wis. 


C. H.E. 
* * * 
QUADRI-CENTENNIAL OF WILLIAM TYNDALE’S 
MARTYRDOM 


October 6, 1936, marks the four hundredth anniversary of the 
martyrdom of William Tyndale. The first edition of his New 
Testament, appearing eleven years before his death, was the first 
volume of Scripture to be printed in English. His entire work was 
done on the continent of Europe, where he was forced to move 
from place to place to avoid seizure by representatives of the king 
and church of his own native land. He was finally apprehended, 
imprisoned, and after a year and a half of confinement was 
strangled and burned, for his persistence in giving the Word of 
God to the people of England in their own tongue. 

Tyndale’s work was truly fundamental. “Later editors of the 
English Bible,’ says Professor Goodspeed in his “The Making 
of the English New Testament,” ‘“‘steadily followed his version 


as far as they possessed it, and his work colors the New Testa- 


ments of Coverdale (1535), Rogers (1537), Taverner and the 
Great Bible (1539), the Geneva Bible (1560), the Bishops’ Bible 
(1568), and King James (1611). None of these is more than a 
revision of Tyndale, and his stamp remains on the modern re- 
visions of 1881 and 1901. To the familiar forms of the English 
New Testament Tyndale has contributed not only more than 
any other man, but more than all others combined. He has 
shaped the religious vocabulary of the English-speaking world.” 

In these days when neglect of the Bible and its teachings is 
widespread, an opportunity is offered on one of the Sundays of 
early October, to encourage the use of the Bible by telling the 
story of William Tyndale’s life and commending his courage and 
devotion. 
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To this end the American Bible Society will gladly furnish 
a large colored poster 35 by 22 inches and a 14-page brochure on 
the life and work of William Tyndale free of charge. Address 
requests to the American Bible Society, Bible House, New York 
City. 
* * 


IN OUR OWN TONGUE 
Bert H. Davis 


An Episcopalian rector, the Rev. William M. Hay of 
Connecticut, conjectures that many a tired parishioner avoids 
the church service because he cannot understand the language of 
the sermon. 

The stay-at-home is not one born abroad, unused to our 
tongue, but a person whose daily work and reading do not keep 
him abreast of such words as psychosis, synoptic, objective ap- 
proach, metaphysical, pseudo-religious. When he meets them in 
his reading, he may slow his pace to pick up the meaning. But 
the preacher whose sermon vocabulary hangs on such allusions 
is likely to snap out such words or phrases with a practiced ease, 
and the layman follows afar off, tiring as the steeplechase con- 
tinues. 

Mr. Hay gave more thought to the words we use in public 
speaking when he heard men and women who are lodged at 
leading hotels and apartment hotels of New York stumble on the 
questions of Vox Pop, the radio question feature conducted by 
two former Texans. Philatelist, tangent, impecunious, were words 
not too far from the common tongue on which the New Yorkers 
were snared. It is supposed that some words, familiar on the 
printed page, are missed when spoken because of an unfamiliar 
pronunciation, conflicting noises, or slight defects in hearing. 
Many of us speak more rapidly than the average layman reads. 

To be sure, others than the churchman have a professional 
argot. The Washington Times recently poked fun at the speaker 
in a physicians’ convention whose prescription of a vacation was 
named “‘geographical psychotherapy.’”’ Clergymen and physicians 
use less genuine Latin than formerly, but the root idea persists 
in the many-syllabled terms. An important difference is that the 
engineer’s symbols, the secret messages that you and I carry 
between physician and pharmacist, and the case record jargon 
of social service, are not intended to inform the public. Yet 
religion must inform and inspire and persuade! 

Many of us may question that laymen profit as much from 
reading the Bible in the King James period’s translation as from 
the newer versions. Yet this most difficult if familiar translation 
is found in most homes and most church pews. Ifthe sermon were 
to help some persons to extract the full meaning from the Bible 
in its slightly unfamiliar tongue, it would be useful indeed. But 
to this handicap of ours, we add the use of the special tongues of 
theology, other sciences, and philosophy, with which the general 
public has not become familiar, with which the average man has 
precious little concern. 

There is a time and a place for the specialized or professional 
message. I may listen to radio programs with little appreciation 
of the engineering problems being met or the principles now 
achieved in program-making. Such matters do not concern 
merely the employees of the broadcasting companies because 
they do not concern me. A considerable force of enlightened 
volunteers exists to aid the broadcasters and sometimes to heckle 
them. Members of the National Committee on Education by 
Radio, for example, are conversant with a specialized phase of 
broadcasting that you and I do not require to listen to a program. 
There are parallels in photography—yes, and philately—which 
may be hobbies as well as professions. 

The clergyman will find a number of specialists, devotees, 
and hobbyists in the fields of religion and church work. An 
interest group may meet with him once or twice a month, to 
furnish an outlet for his study and for theirs in the more thought- 
ful phases of religion. This inner circle is not necessarily superior 
in any sense save one to the average member of a congregation. 
This group can enjoy advanced material. It will not furnish more 
and better church school teachers than other segments of the 
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membership, but it should supply the pastor with a fellowship 
to supplement his relations with other pastors. 

With such a group in existence, profiting sometimes from a 
guest speaker such as another Christian minister or a rabbi or a 
philosopher, let the preacher, successor to Paul, St. Francis, 
Wesley and Moody, speak to the congregation in the congre- 


gation’s own tongue. 


BIRDS IN MAXCY GREGG PARK 


Late one afternoon last week we strolled along the banks of 
Rocky Branch where it runs through Maxcy Gregg Park. In 
spite of ditching and an incompleted dam, the branch meanders 
considerably and has along its deeply scalloped course some 
pretty little sand beaches from which translucent pebbles of 
white, pink and yellow shine in the sun. 

Thick along the banks grow weeds, shrubs and trees, es- 
pecially willows. These overhang and dip into the water, their 
slender leaves seeming to swim like little fishes in the rippling 
stream. 

Birds love this park, and on this August afternoon flocked 
about the water and in the trees. One of the willows whose 
branches ‘‘wept”’ right into the stream, was alive with a flock of 
robins. Along its leaning trunk they preened themselves after 
bathing. Upon its higher limbs they dried in the slanting sun- 
beams. Old robins, young robins, middle-aged robins, made up 
the flock of twenty to twenty-five which made this tree their 
headquarters. On a strip of sand beneath the tree four half- 
grown birds, their spotted breasts showing them not long out of 
the nest, splashed in the water, romped and fought. Once a hand- 
some black-headed male flew down, perhaps to stop their squab- 
bling. 

Occasionally one of the bee martins, which far outnumbered 
the robins, would fly from the dead sycamore they favored to the 
willow. The robins would fly up, squawk and flutter, and after a 
while the bee martin would go away and leave the redbreasts 
alone. 

Surprised to find so many robins, we were still more sur- 
prised to find the hundreds of bee martins, or kingbirds, in this 
neighborhood. Trim and smooth their black backs, clean and 
white their breasts, and very skillful their darting, quick flight 
after insects. The air was thick with mosquitoes, gnats, small 
beetles and other bugs. The bee martins adept at flycatching, 
were everywhere in their pursuit of them. 

A flock of swifts, too, flew very low, dashing past our ears 
alarmingly on more than one occasion. There were so many of 
them and their flying so intricate we could not understand why 
collisions did not occur. 

Where insects are there are the nighthawks. Here a dozen 
of these big flyers roared past us, their mouths wide open, the air 
rustling through their powerful wings. 

A bit away from the water, mockingbirds held sway. As 
numerous and more noisy than the kingbirds, a great many half- 
grown birds among them squealed and chased each other like 
small boys. They went occasionally to the branch to drink, but 
mostly flew from one small oak to another, or came to earth to run 
over the grass picking up insects for supper. 

Seen along the banks of the stream was a belted kingfisher. 
At first, seeing its crest and its blue-gray back, we took it for a 
bluejay, not looking for a kingfisher there. It darted down from 
its perch over the water once, but returned without prey. Later 
we heard its rattling call from farther down the stream. 

Somewhere across the park, a cuckoo called softly. The 
rain crow calls often from the park but keeps itself well hidden. 

Cardinals played hide and seek under the rafters of the 
railroad trestle, two scarlet males and three or four females or 
young in duller feathers. 

Brown thrashers ran across the path at our feet, dodging 
in and out of the tall weeds almost like chickens. 

A young redheaded woodpecker was doing a rat-tat-tat 
exercise in slow time on an oak, his youth shown in his utter 
lack of any red coloring. 


A Carolina wren scolded from the path’s edge as we passed, 
then flew away to peep out from amidst the lacy flowering of a 
clematis vine gone wild on the bank of the branch. 

The sun was low now and the mockingbird parents must 
have called the children in, for the park was free of their squalling. 
The robins’ last calls had died out too. The bee martins still 
flew wildly about and chirped loudly. But as the golden rim on 
the northwestern side of the park faded, they grew quieter, and 
when only a pink glow was left in the sky, the swifts and bullbats 
had the air to themselves. 

Now dusk was here, and the swifts were gone. We could see 
as we left the low bowl of the park and turned upward to regular 
streets again, only the dark rushing forms of the nighthawks and 
the brightening sparks of hundreds of fireflies —The State, Colum- 
OUTS Aon 
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BUILDING A COOPERATIVE 
James W. McKnight 

Racine, Wisconsin, a city of 70,000 people, depending for its 
very existence on the farm equipment industry, suffered acutely 
during the depression. Unionization of the industrial workers 
made more progress between 1930 and 1935 than in all the previ- 
ous history of the city. Employers met the striking workers with 
lockout and gas bombs, which only seemed to make the workers 
more determined to stand for elemental human rights. During 
1935 the famous One Thousand and One Club, composed of 
prominent industrialists of Racine, with several prominent 
Protestant clergyman marched on the city hall to warn the mayor 
that if ‘‘the police did not take the cotton out of their clubs” the 
mayor’s job itself would be taken over by their organization. 
Despite the threat from reactionary forces, there was little actual 
violence because the mayor in the long run upheld the workers. 

Before 1934 Racine was a poor cooperative city. The workers 
just had not suffered enough. Just as once they could not see the 
need of unions, they were for years blind to the need of consumers’ 
cooperatives. Although Racine is largely peopled by those of 
Scandinavian extraction, the movement that has caught the 
imagination of the north European nations could find no foothold 
here. Several union leaders, somehow having caught from the 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale the meaning of the growing 
cooperative movement in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Wisconsin, 
gave the movement in Racine its needed impetus. The different 
labor unions were all reached in an educational campaign. On 
October 24, 1934, the Racine Consumers Cooperative was 
organized. 

Now after two years of growth in Racine the cooperative is. 
prospering. At Twelfth and Herrick Avenues stands the main 
building. On the second floor is a hall seating 200 persons. Under- 
neath is a garage with full equipment. On the corner is one of the 
two gas stations. Two large rooms are used for the Credit Union 
(a democratic bank) and the newly organized cooperative grocery, 
formerly a liquor store. The second gas station is on one of the 
busiest streets in town. A cooperative coal yard did over $25,000 
worth of business last year. Fifteen hundred car owners own stock 
in the gasoline division. Up until May 1 the Credit Union loaned 
to members $1,675. At a time when it has been almost impossible 
to borrow money from the bank, this service is greatly appre- 
ciated. It is expected that the cooperative grocery store will meet. 
great opposition. The proof of a successful cooperative’s power 
is the demonstration of an active grocery store. 

The churches have had nothing to do with this democratic 
venture. Almost no church members belong. The present Uni- 
versalist minister has helped the movement all he could and has 
endangered his position because he did so. The movement is | 
catching the imagination of the working people in Racine. They 
are building for themselves a structure of which they need not be 
ashamed. The churches stand coldly by, ignoring the greatest. 
demonstration of Christian economies seen in the city since its. 
founding! When will the church grasp its great opportunity in 
this country? Not until the ministry is willing to go ahead re- 
gardless of the cost in the building of a better world. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


,RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK 
SEPTEMBER 28-OCTOBER 4 


In many Protestant churches through- 
out the country Religious Education Week 
is observed each year. There is value in 
setting aside thus early in the fall a time 
for concentrating on one of the major tasks 
of the church. According to the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
which has sponsored this week over a 


‘pericd of years, its purpose is to ‘“‘point 


specifically to the need for religious edu- 
cation in the community, and to challenge 
each local church with a sense of its re- 
sponsibility both for bringing to those 
who are enrolled in its organizations a 
more worthy program of religious educa- 
tion and for reaching the unchurched 
children, young people, and adults. 

“Tt is to provide food for thought to the 
church constituency and to suggest definite 
opportunities for improving the quality 
and the outreach of the program of re- 
ligious education which is being provided 
that Religious Education Week is sug- 
gested. A series of meetings which consider 
aimlessly several topics wil! not achieve 
this purpose. Rather, the program for the 
week must be developed around definitely 
discovered needs, and must result in spe- 
cific plans for providing for those inside 
the church a more adequate program, and 
for finding and bringing in the unchurched 
members of the community.” 

A special service for Religious Educa- 
tion Sunday was sent last month to all 
superintendents of Universalist schools. 
In addition, in many of our churches 
teachers and officers will be installed dur- 
ing the morning service on that day. Dur- 
ing the week preceding a few are holding 
parents’ meetings as well as a workers’ 
conference for all leaders. Some are plan- 
ning class get-togethers, hikes, etc., that 
pupils as well as teachers may share in the 
plans for Religious Education Week. 

ok * 
SUMMARY OF SUMMER INSTITUTE 
ATTENDANCE, 1936 


Persons from the following churches 
earned G. S. S. A. credit at the Ferry 
Beach (Maine), Turkey Run (Indiana), 
and Hayes Park (Michigan) Institutes this 
past summer: 

Canada, Ontario (Ruthven); Connecti- 
cut: Bridgeport, Danbury, Hartford, Meri- 
den, Norwich, Stamford; Georgia: Atlanta; 
Tilinois: Clinton, Elgin, Galesburg, Hoope- 
ston, Hutsonville, Joliet, Litchfield, Peoria, 
Table Grove, Urbana; Indiana: Indian- 
apolis, Oaklandon, Peru; Iowa: Mitchell- 
ville, Mount Pleasant, Waterloo, Webster 
City; Kansas: Topeka; Maine: Bangor, 
Dexter, Guilford, Lewiston, Oakland, 
Pittsfield, Portland (Messiah), Rockland, 
West Paris; Massachusetis: Arlington, 
Beverly, Brockton, Everett, Fitchburg, 


Framingham, Grove Hall (Boston), Haver- 
hill, Lynn, Malden, Medford, Medford 
Hillside, North Attleboro, Quincy, Rox- 
bury (Boston), Springfield (Second), Wake- 
field, Waltham, Worcester (All Souls); 
Michigan: Concord, East Liberty; Mis- 
souri: Kansas City; New Hampshire: 
Dover, Nashua; Ohio: Akron, Cincinnati, 
Eldorado, Jersey, Kent, New Madison, 
North Olmsted; Vermont: Barre, Bratile- 
boro, Morrisville. 

The following persons were granted the 
diploma of the G. 8. S. A. for completion 
of three years’ work (sixty credits) at the 
Ferry Beach Institute: Mrs. Caro Balcom, 
Fitchburg, Mass., Mrs. Margaret Edlund, 
Dorchester, Mass., Mr. Winston Fisher, 
Brockton, Mass., Miss Olive Lewis, Med- 
ford, Mass., Miss Helen Tebbetts, Bangor, 
Me., Miss Sue M. Tingley, Portland, Me., 
Miss Priscilla Tufts, Malden, Mass. 

In addition to the above, church school 
courses were offered at the Murray Grove 
(New Jersey) and Shelter Neck (North 
Carolina) Institutes, but no G. S. S. A. 
credits were given. The Murray Grove 
class included representatives from the 
following churches: 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, Danbury, New 
Haven; District of Columbia: Washington; 
Illinois: Urbana; Indiana: Indianapolis; 
New Jersey: Newark; New York: Bing- 
hamton, Brooklyn (All Souls), Brooklyn, 
(Good Tidings), New York City (Prescott 
House); Pennsylvania: Philadelphia (Mes- 
siah), Philadelphia (Restoration): Rhode 
Island: Providence (First). 

We do not have the list of Shelter Neck 
delegates, but know many of the churches 
of North Carolina were represented there 
as well as having three of their number at 
Ferry Beach, though not doing credit work. 

In all, well over eighty-five of our 
churches had representatives in training 
for church schoo] leadership at Universalist 
Institutes. 
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VACATION SCHOOL AT ASSINIPPI 


During six of the summer weeks an 
experimental summer vacation school for 
the children and young people of Hanover 
and Norwell was conducted under the 
auspices of the Assinippi church. The 
project was very broad in its denomina- 
tional scope, taking in members of all 
denominations and creeds. For instance, 
the principal of the school, Miss Marcia 
Everson, although a member of another 
church, offered her services and did a re- 
markable piece of work. Two Christian 
Scientist ladies were among our heartiest 
supporters, and children of the Catholic 
faith were among our most consistent 
attendants. So if we accomplished nothing 
else, we did learn something about working 
together regardless of religious beliefs. 


Just how successful the project was is 
hard even to estimate, but the workers 
derived a satisfaction which recommends 
the same task to almost any church. Just 
a word about our routine. We felt that 
worship was a vital part of our program 
and so each afternoon and morning a brief 
period of hymn singing and prayer was 
included. The younger children made 
scrapbooks and played in the specially 
provided sandbox. The older groups were 
given instruction in sewing, knitting, and 
some of the simpler arts. Recreation had 
its part in the program and each meeting 
had its definite game period. It was our 
experience that it was necessary to drive 
the children home at the close of the day. 
Our total attendance was well over 100, 
and sixteen of the group are to be awarded 
certificates. 

I suppose that every experimental enter- 
prise such as this has along with it many 
realized failures and mistakes. Aside from 
trying to inspire others to follow the sum- 
mer vacation school plan, I should like to 
warn of some of the pitfalls into which we 
so clumsily stepped. Our first failure was 
hastiness. The idea was conceived late 
in the season, put into effect swiftly, and 
therefore rather poorly planned. This is 
quite typical of many church projects, 
however, but is certainly a tendency that 
I should try to avoid another season. 

Perhaps our other failures were all out- 
growths of this first. At-least we didn’t 
give the school sufficient advertising. We 
failed to have all equipment on hand at the 
start. We should have trained our leaders 
a bit. We should have endeavored to hold 
more than one session per week. I think 
that church loyalty and stewardship 
should have been made a definite part of 
the program and to this end we failed to 
a certain extent. 

Another year, I shall be more than 
enthusiastic about the operating of such a 
school. But I shall use much of the winter 
to plan it. I shall work out a daily schedule 
and insist that it be followed as nearly as 
possible. I think that I should try to set 
some large project, such as a world peace 
project, as the final goal of the school and 
have each move work toward that end. 
Those who try will be amazed at the 
splendid cooperation that will be given 
by school teachers, public officials, people 
of every creed and faith, and most of-all 
the children themselves. 

E. Hartwell Daley. 
* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 


he G. 8. S. A. will be represented at 
some of the fall conventions in the Middle 
West by its field supervisor. Miss Yates 
left Boston this week and in addition to 
attendance at state meetings will visit 
several local churches in that area. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ITEMS FOR YOUR ATTENTION 


Our books close on Sept. 30, 1986. 
Naturally you will want to have your 
treasurer send in all money she receives 
up to that date for the various W. N. M.A. 
projects, and naturally we are anxious that 
she does this because we wish to close our 
fiscal year in the best possible condition. 

The dates of the annual meeting of 
the Executive Board of the W. N. M. A. 
are Oct. 12 to 17. The meetings will be 
held in Maine from Tuesday noon, Oct. 13, 
to Saturday, Oct. 17, during which time 
the members of the Board will visit many 
Maine parishes. Mrs. Ada I. Treat of 
Portland, Me., Corresponding Secretary of 
the W. N. M. A. and Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom, State President, are planning a 
splendid program, and all members of the 
National Board are anticipating their visit. 

Bulletin Corrections have been com- 
ing in by the hundreds during the summer 
months. We hope to complete all changes 
so that the September-October issues will 
reach you at the correct address. 

The Broadcaster is to be printed in- 
stead of mimeographed, and all members 
of the Clara Barton Guild will receive a 
copy of the Missionary Bulletin with 
their Broadcaster five times a year. The 
September-October, November-December, 
January-February, March-April and May- 
June issues will be mailed to the presidents 
of the Clara Barton Guilds in a sufficient 
quantity for each member of the Guild. 

October 12 is the date of the observanee 
of the fifteenth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the Clara Barton Birthplace. A 
program at eleven o’clock includes an ad- 
dress by Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
Lynn, Mass.; greetings from Mrs. Irving 
L. Walker, President, W. N. M. A., and 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, 
Universalist General Convention; address, 
“The Birthplace of Clara Barton, 1921 to 
1936,” Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins. The pro- 
gram will be followed by a service of Re- 
dedication. We cordially invite you to be 
present at North Oxford on Monday, 
Oct. 12. Hot coffee will be served to guests. 
Bring your luncheon. If at all possible, we 
shall show you moying pictures of the 
Birthplace and Camp following the lunch- 
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LITERATURE FOR CONVENTIONS 


We have at the present time some of the 
finest literature concerning our work that 
we have ever published. We feel most sin- 
cerely if some of this is distributed at your 
convention it will help tremendously in 
informing our people of the program of the 
W.N. M.A. We believe it will mean in- 
creased membership in our organization, 
and surely it will arouse interest because 
of its attractiveness and its content. The 
office at 16 Beacon Street makes a note 


of your convention dates as they appear 
in The Christian Leader; we write your 
Literature Chairman offering to send 
literature. Often we receive a request that 
material. be sent, but many times we do 


not hear from a state, and sometimes the 
request comes so late it is impossible for us 
to get the package to the destination in 
time. This is just a friendly paragraph to 
tell you that we are anxious to put our fine 
literature into the hands of every Uni- 
versalist man and woman, and sending it to 
conventions is one way of accomplishing 
this. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PLANNING A PROGRAM 


Any program for a young people’s organ- 
ization to be vital and effective must be 
well-planned. Too many of our groups go 
through the year with a hit-or-miss pro- 
gram, making it up from week to week as 
they go along, without any well-defined 
plan that would lend coherence to the 
year’s work. Probably one of the best 
methods for making plans for the year is 
that of the retreat in which the officers 
and committee chairmen with the adult 
advisor and minister are present. In this 
way, the leaders of the society for the year 
can get together and carefully think 
through the whole problem that is facing 
them, and make adequate plans for an 
effective program. 

The first thing that any organization 
must do before planning a program is to 
determine its objectives. It is suggested 
that not only the officers discuss this, but 
that one or two meetings of the whole 
society be devoted to a discussion of pur- 
poses and objectives, considering such 


‘questions as: What is the reason for our 


existence as an organization, Has it a real 
function in the life of the Church, and the 
Community? It is suggested that the group 
determine a general purpose for the organi- 
zation that will cover all its functions and 
then to consider more specifically the ob- 
jectives for the current year. 

After determining these objectives it 
might be well to divide the whole society 
into committees, each committee consider- 
ing one of the objectives and making some 
definite plans for carrying it out. At the 
next meeting these committees could re- 
port to the whole group, at which time 
there would be a general discussion of all 
the reports and a definite program could 
be outlined. 

Many groups already have in their con- 
stitutions a’ definite purpose, but this will 
be of little value unless it is discussed by 
the group, preferably at the beginning of 
each year. Many groups have adopted the 
purpose of the National Y. P. C. U., 
namely, ‘“‘the promotion of Christian cul- 
ture, service, and leadership among the 
young people of the Universalist Church, 
and the extension of the power and influ- 
ence of liberalism in every way possible.”’ 
If this is the purpose, let us analyze it and 
consider what we mean by culture, service, 
and leadership, and, more important, what 
we mean by Christian culture, Christian 


service, and Christian leadership. And 
how about the need for the extension of the 
power and influence of Liberalism today? 
Consider parts of our country and of the 
world where the Liberal Church cannot 
exist or is struggling for an existence. 


Material Available 


In building your program for the year, 
you will find that there are several sources 
of information from which you can receive 
valuable help. Below is listed some of the 
material that is available from your Na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. Headquarters. 

“A Program Guide for Young People’ 
by Harry Thomas Stock, 25 cents. This 
booklet is basic and should be available 
in every Young People’s Society for its 
officers. It is a guide in the development 
of a well-planned program including Sun- 
day evening meetings, worship, church re- 
lationships, Christian service, finance and 
organization, and other helps. 

“How to be an Effective Officer of a 
Young People’s Organization,” 3 cents. 
This leaflet should be in the hands of every 
officer. It is pertinent and gives each of the 
officers some definite objectives to work 
for and suggestions to carry them out. 

“Youth at Worship,” 15 cents. This 
booklet is especially adapted for the use 
of young people themselves and suggests 
how worship services may be more sig- 
nificant and effective. It explains the 
meaning, nature, and significance of the 
worship service, and gives many sugges- 
tions in detail. 

“Y.P.C.U. Handbook,” 25 cents. This 
booklet contains information regarding the 
National Y. P. C. U. and many suggestions 
for local work. 

“Christian Youth in Action” by Frank 
Herriott, 60 cents. This book was men- 
tioned in last week’s column. It gives 
many practical suggestions for service 
projects which may be carried out by the 
local group and is well worth having at the 
disposal of the officers. 

“Adventure in Recreation”? by Owen M. 
Geer, 25 cents. This booklet gives perti- 
nent suggestions for building recreational 
programs of many varieties and is also a 
guide to the Christian use of leisure time. 

“A Parliamentary Law Booklet” by 
H. A. Lumsden, 5 cents. This little booklet 
contains the essential information neces- 
sary for the ordinary transaction of busi- 
ness meetings of local and state groups. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Most of the churches 
in Massachusetts re- 
sumed their new sea- 
son’s activities with 
the services on Sept. 
13. In the Church of 
the Unity, Springfield, 
where Dr. O. Whitman 
Eames is the minister, 
, all of the services this 
year will be broadcast over Station WSPR. 
The annual meetings of the Convention 
next May are to be held in the Church of 
the Unity. 

A great transformation has been made 
upon the interior of the church plant in 
Orange during the summer recess. Rev. 
Wallace G. Fiske, the pastor, reports that 
the building has been thoroughly cleaned 
and repainted. 

Another church in which great improve- 
ments have been made during the vacation 
is the one in Lawrence, where Dr. Robbins 
is the minister. A new lighting system has 
been installed and the church has been 
freshly decorated. 

Rev. Douglas H. Robbins of the First 
Church in Lowell opened the new season 
on Sept. 13. A splendid congregation 
greeted the minister who had been spending 
the summer with his father in Camden, 
Maine. Early in the summer, as reported 
in the Leader, there was some consideration 
given by the advisory committee of the 
State Convention to the possibility of 
uniting the two churches in Lowell. 
Further consideration will not be given to 
the matter of such a union. The First 
Church has rallied its forces during the 
summer and has planned an economic but 
aggressive and promising program for the 
new year. The parish committee plans to 
keep the expense account within the limits 
of the income. The younger group of the 
church is expressing its loyalty, and the old 
First Church of Lowell looks hopefully 
forward. 

Dr. Seth Brooks, pastor of the First 
Parish Church in Malden, is generally 
known for his vigorous church adminis- 
tration. He, too, opened his Sunday ser- 
vices on Sept. 13, but Dr. Brooks did, this 
summer, something rather unique in the 
way of a pastor’s connection with his 
people. The church closed for July and 
August, but midway between the closing 
date and the date for reopening, on Aug. 1, 
the pastor sent a cordial, informative letter 
to each of his many parishioners. What a 
bright idea! In this friendly, personal note, 
which lets everyone know where the min- 
ister has been and will be during the vaca- 
tion period, Dr. Brooks mentions a recep- 
tion which is to be given the pastor and 
his wife in September, and also the fact 
that Miss Elizabeth Holden, who was 
graduated from St. Lawrence University 


and the Canton Theological School in June, 
is to be a member of the church staff for 
the coming year. Miss Holden will have in 
charge especially the religious education 
department of the church. 

In Canton, where the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches are joined under the 
leadership and pastorate of the same min- 
ister, Rev. E. F. Stoneham, the Universal- 
ists held a meeting recently to put their 
financial affairs in better order. Rev. C. H. 
Emmons of the General Convention was 
present to counsel and advise. It has been 
planned to launch an every-member can- 
vass on Sept. 27. The organization for this 
purpose has made excellent headway, and 
the spirit of cooperation is plainly evident. 

Appealing post-card notices went out to 
all the people of the parishes in Peabody, 
Swampscott, and Sterling, inviting them to 
the opening of the services in these places 
on Sept. 18. Dr. Huntley preached his 
first Sunday in Peabody, after his own 
extended vacation, upon the subject, “‘Let 
Us Be Glad.”” Mr. Hempel announced that 
in Swampscott the church school would 
resume its sessions on Sept. 20. While the 
church in Sterling is a Unitarian church, 
our Mr. Hadley told his people that ‘‘the 
happiest part of a vacation is getting back 
to home folks and all the friends in church 
and school.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres were, as 
has been announced, the leaders of our 
summer ministry in Oxford. There were 
five Sundays when services were held with 
an average attendance of forty-seven. The 
young people at the Clara Barton Camp 
and the members of the staff were of great 
assistance in furnishing the musical part of 
the church services. Dr. Ayres says, “‘My 
car has done good service for the staff at 
the Camp, and we have been glad to help 
in the good work there.” 

The new season at the Beacon Church 
in Brookline, where Rey. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., is the pastor, opened on Sept. 
20. The Beacon Church congregation wor- 
ships regularly in the fine parish house of 
the Unitarian church, at the corner of 
Sewall and Charles Streets. As the Uni- 
tarian friends will not start their services 
before Oct. 4, our people will meet in the 
beautiful auditorium of the church upon 
the two first Sundays, Sept. 20 and 27. 

The new minister at Brockton, Francis 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Dr. Howard Davis Spoerl was recently 
elected associate member of the American 
Psychological Association at its annual 
meeting in Hanover, N. H. 

Rev. Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford, 
Conn., recently prepared an outline for 
ten sermons on “‘Spiritual Security”’ which 


P. Randall, says in his bulletin to his people 
that in the past two years he has preached 
in twenty or more different churches, 
meeting many groups of people in this 
exercise, but nowhere, not even in his home 
church, has he “met a finer group of church 
people than here in this Universalist church 
of Brockton.”’ Mr. Randall appeared before 
the state Committee of Fellowship on 
Tuesday, Sept. 13, was examined, and was 
granted a letter approving his ordination. 
The ordination occurred in the Brockton 
church at a special service on Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 22. Mr. Randall is to have a 
separate service of installation sometime 
later in the fall. 

The State Superintendent finds himself 
confronted with six pastorless parishes as 
the new season opens. These are South 
Acton, Amesbury, Roxbury, West Somer- 
ville, Taunton, and Charlton. The Charl- 
ton church is a church federated of Congre- 
gationalists and Universalists. Rev. Ernest 
H. Carritt, recently in the South Acton 
pastorate, supplied as the preacher in 
Charlton on Sept. 20. South Acton opened 
on Sept. 13 with the same young man who 
supplied upon the two final Sundays in 
June. This young man is Norman L. 
Kellett, a student in Tufts College. He 
preached in South Acton not only on Sept. 
18, but also on Sept. 20, and will probably 
be there on Sept. 27. At West Somerville 
Rey. Warren B. Lovejoy was the preacher 
Sept. 18, 20, and 27. The Taunton services 
were begun by the state superintendent on 
Sept. 18. Rev. Hazel I. Kirk was the supply 
preacher on Sept. 20, and Mr. E. Hartwell 
Daley, a student at Tufts, will have the 
service on Sept. 27. The church in Roxbury 
has not as yet arranged for its fall opening. 

Before closing this initial Letter from the 
Superintendent’s office, may one more item 
be added? A communication from Rev. 
Nellie Mann Opdale of Canon, Ga., states 
that Mrs. Opdale would like, if it can be 
agreeably arranged, for some woman from 
this northern clime to come to Canon this 
fall and winter to share her home and to 
enjoy a season away from the rigors of the 
New England winter. A husband and wife 
would find the arrangement appealing. The 
arrangement contemplated is a cooperative 
one, not expensive to meet, and not arduous 
to handle. If some minister and wife are 
free to consider such a southern experience, 
they, too, are eligible. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


was published in Church Management for 
July, 1986. : 

Rey. G. H. Leining has purchased a 
240-acre farm in the town of Marlboro, Vt., 
fourteen miles west of Brattleboro. 

Miss Florence I. Adams and her sister, 
Miss Stella Adams, spent a week recently 
at Joseph’s View, Dr. van Schaick’s guest 
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house on the Beards Hollow-Summit 
Road in New York State. Prof. Granville 
Hicks, formerly of the Leader staff, accom- 
panied by his wife and mother, had tea 
with them there, Sept. 19. 


Mrs. Lucy Hurst of the Delos Thompson 
Home at Waldron, Ind., remains in a 
critical condition. Mrs. Hurst is known 
affectionately as “Aunt Lucy”’ to hundreds 
of Universalists, for she has long taken an 
active interest in all phases of church 
activities. 


Rosamond and Theodore Schlaegel are 
now attending Indiana University at 
Bloomington, Ind. Rosamond has been 
pledged to Alpha Chi Omega sorority and 
Ted is a member of Delta Tau Delta. 
Their father, Theodore Schlaegel, Sr., is 
president of the Universalist State Con- 
vention of Indiana. 


Rev. Richard H. Bird and Miss Mary 
Rogers of Norwich, Conn., visited Uni- 
versalist Headquarters Sept. 14. 


Rev. and Mrs. G. Douglas Frazier of 
Caribou, Maine, called at Headquarters 
recently. 


Rev. Carl Albert Seaward, minister of 
Christ Church (Unitarian), Dorchester, 
Mass., and director of Barnard Memorial 
School, has sent out a most attractive year 
book for 1936-37. 


Dr. Samuel Gilbert Ayres, former mis- 
sionary to Japan, has accepted a call to 
Southold, L. I., and began work Sept. 6. 


Orin A. Stone has recovered from his 
long illness and the serious injury he re- 
ceived in an automobile accident, and has 
taken a position as teacher in the Connect- 
icut School for the Blind. His address is 
10 Holeomb St., Hartford, Conn. 


Dean Keach of Table Grove, Ill., en- 
rolled as a sophomore at Monmouth 
(Ill.) College this fall. Margaret Allison 
of Galesburg, member of the Illinois 
Y. P. C. U. board, will be a sophomore at 
Knox College. Pau! Henniges, Illinois 
Y.P.C. U. president, plans to enter Illinois 
University. 


Rey. E. V. Stevens of Marlboro, Mass., 
recently won the horse-shoe pitching 
championship at Topsfield, Maine, in 
“The Three Quarters of a Century Club” 
contest. 


Miss Vesta Keach, a member of the 
national board of the Y. P. C. U., has 
resumed her work as teacher of English 
and director of dramatics at Joy (IIl.) 
High School. She is taking a post graduate 
course at the University of Iowa. 


Dr. Coons, State Superintendent in 
Massachusetts, was the preacher in Taun- 
ton on Sept. 13. On the following Sundays 
he was in Leominster on Sept. 20, in Wal- 
tham on Sept. 27, and in West Somerville 
on Oct. 4. 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman celebrated his 
eighty-first birthday anniversary at his 


home in Blanchester, Ohio. The family 
and the relatives gave a dinner party in 
honor of the occasion on Sunday, Sept. 30. 
About three dozen were present from 
Cedar Hill, Cincinnati, Lancaster, Circle- 
ville, and Columbus. After a dinner served 
on tables under the shade trees on the 
lawn, the party adjourned to the church, 
of which Mr. Kellerman is pastor-emeritus, 
and he preached to the relatives and a 
large congregation of local friends that 
completely filled the church. 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham, 
Mass., will go into the hospital about 
Sept. 21 for some surgical treatment. The 
pulpit of the Waltham church will be cared 
for on Sept. 27 by Dr. Coons, and on 
Oct. 4 by Professor Cole of Tufts College. 


Rev. Fred H. Miller of Medford, Mass., 
gave to his people on Sept. 20 the resigna- 
tion from his pastorate, the same to be 
effective on Oct. 15. Mr. Miller accepts 
the pastorate of the church in Springfield, 
Vek 


The Rey. and Mrs. Phillips L. Thayer of 
Ruthven, Ontario, announce the birth of 
a daughter, Phyllis Jane, on Sept. 2. 


William Dewitt Metz and Mary R. 
Metz, both seniors at Bates College at 
Lewiston, Maine, and both well known 
from their several summers spent at Ferry 
Beach, returned to college this week from 
their home at Morrisville, Vt. 


Mr. Emmons, who has been supplying 
the pulpit of the church at Columbus, 
Ohio, since Sept. 12, will address a meeting 
of the Y. P. C. U. in the Jersey Universal- 
ist church, at Pataskala, the evening of 
Sept. 27. 


Miss Dora Brown, subscription clerk 
of The Christian Leader, gave a dinner to 
the workers at 16 Beacon St. and 176 
Newbury St., at her home in Holbrook, 
Mass., Sept. 16. Those present were: 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, Miss Esther A. Richard- 
son, Miss June A. Burns, Miss Bessie 
Lindsay of the Convention office, Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
Mrs. Janet M. Stover of the G. S. 8S. A., 
Mrs. Alice E. Taylor and Miss Dorothy 
Thomas of the W. N. M. A., Mr. William 
E. Gardner and Miss Dorothy Etz of the 
Young People’s Christian Union, Mr. 
Alvar W. Polk, Miss Julia S. Harwood, 
Miss M. Leona Haskins and Mr. John 
Scanlon, Universalist Publishing House. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis.—The services of Mr. Clare 
Weir Falls of Kent, Ohio, have been se- 
cured by Central Universalist Church for 
a period of three months. Mr. Falls gave 
an inspirational talk on ‘“‘A Message from a 
Universalist God” for the reopening of 
services Sunday morning, Sept. 18. An 
extensive reorganization program is under 
way and the cooperation of all parish 
members is being enlisted. 
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Massachusetts 


Taunton.—Our church is at the present 
time without a settled pastor, but the 
church was opened for the new season on 
Sunday, Sept. 13. The State Superintend- 
ent, Dr. Coons, was the preacher on this 
first Sunday. A congregation of the most 
encouraging size was present. At the con- 
ference following the morning service it 
was decided to secure a minister as soon as 
possible and enter upon a busy year. Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk was asked to preach on 
Sept. 20, and Mr. E. Hartwell Daley, a 


student at Tufts, is to be the preacher on | 


Sept. 27. 

Gloucester.—Rev. Lyman Achenbach, 
pastor. Mr. and Mrs. Achenbach began 
their vacation on Monday, Sept. 21, leav- 
ing on a motor trip to New York and 
Pennsylvania. They will return to Glouces- 
ter, Oct. 9. Any urgent messages may 
be sent to them at Carthage, N. Y., before 
Sept. 29, or to Pine Grove, Penn., after 
that date. Church services will not be 
interrupted. Mr. Achenbach has arranged 
for supply preachers upon the Sundays he 
is away, Sept. 27 and Oct. 4. The opening 
meeting for the fall of the William D. 
Corliss Men’s Club will be held on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 14. Fall activities of the 
Y. P. C. U. got into full swing with the 
meeting on Sunday, Sept. 20. Al! Souls 
Day will be observed on Nov. 1, and we 
hope to welcome a sizable class of new 
members into the church. 

Melrose.—Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, pas- 
tor. A Home Coming supper for all mem- 
bers of the parish will be served on Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 29. Mrs. John A. Birdsall 
is chairman of the supper committee. After 
the supper the newly organized Universalist 
Association will be launched with election 
of officers and other necessary business. 
This group has been formed for the purpose 
of complete parish action on certain occa- 
sions when the entire parish is involved— 
such as the fair and for parish suppers, etc. 
It is in no way to interfere with the working 
of any of the present organizations. Dr. 
Samuel M. Lindsay of the Brookline Bap- 
tist Church will be the after dinner speaker 
on Sept. 29. During vacation a fine piece 
of work has been done in the minister’s 
office. A new hardwood floor was laid there 
and in the connecting room to the chancel. 
New curtains were hung, maple furniture 
installed, the walls re-decorated, scatter 
rugs placed on the floors and a new heating 
system installed. 

Abington.—Rev. Merrill C. Ward, 
pastor. Services began Sept. 13, with good 
attendance. The sermon was on ‘The 
House of God.” Sept. 30 is the fortieth 
anniversary of Dr. Ward’s ordination in 
Hingham, Mass., so on Sept. 27, Dr. Ward 
will preach on “What the Years Have 
Taught.” Oct. 4, “Christian Purpose and 
Resource.” The ordination at Hingham, 
Sept. 30, 1896 was of much interest. 


Previously there had been two ordinations. 


in the church, Jeremy H. Farnsworth and 
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Rev. Phebe Hanaford, first woman min- 
ister ordained in Massachusetts. Fer some 
time previous to 1896 there had been no 
resident pastor. Rev. Daniel Livermore 
and his wife, Rev. Mary A. Livermore, had 
| supplied for years, then came supplies from 
} Tufts. In the nineties, under the zeal of 
the Y. P. C. U. came a revival, and after 
Mr. Ward had supplied for a year he was 
called as pastor. One of his ancestors was 
Peter Hobart, the first minister of Hing- 
ham. At the ordination the entire front 
of the church was a profusion of flowers. 
A large decorated cross was in front of the 
pulpit. Sermon by Dr. G. L. Perin, prayer 
by Rev. A. J. Patterson, charge to the 
pastor, Rev. F. W. Sprague. Dr. Ward 
and Mrs. Ward say the forty years in 
constant service of the church have been 
happy because of the fine friendly people 
they have met in all Universalist churches, 
and in the many privileges of rendering 
vital, helpful service to make human lives 
better. 
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BRATTLEBORO AND CLAREMONT 
(Con'inued from page 1218) 
ancestors, gave an order for a replica of the 
snow angel in marble, and placed it in 
the Unitarian church as a memorial to 
Henry A. and Sarah Bradley Willard, his 
father and mother. It is an interesting 
memorial, not great art, but not obtrusive 

or “gauche.” 

Hoyt was beginning the work of a new 
church year on the morrow. He had been 
to his oid home in Albion, Pa., and to his 
wife’s old home in Bradford, Pa., for his 
vacation. We could not attend any service 
in the church, but we realized in part, at 
least, what a service could be with a 
ehurch so dignified and beautiful, and with 
Hoyt to lead. The union of the two 
churches is working out well, and the 
Universalist representation in the com- 
bined movement is unusually strong. 

At Claremont, N. H., on Sunday morn- 
ing, I speedily found myself in the pulpit, 
taking part in the service with the pastor, 
Rev. C. B. Etsler. I was glad that I con- 
sented to go up, for Mr. Etsler has had a 
serious illness, and last May he underwent 
an operation for appendicitis and his voice 
bothered him. He was courageous, how- 
ever, and preached an acceptable sermon 
on the subject, “What Is Religion?” Mr. 
Etsler has been pastor of this church 
eighteen years. For sixteen years of this 
time he has been in the state Legislature, 
part of the time in the Senate and part of 
the time in the House of Representatives. 
Had it not been for his operation he would 
have been put forward this fall by his 
friends for the Governor’s Council. Mr. 
Etsler is a St. Lawrence man, and saw 
service during the World War at Camp 
Taylor, Louisville, Ky., serving as chap- 
Jain. He was nominated for the vacant 
pastorate at Claremont by Dr. George E. 
Leighton, who was at that time Super- 
intendent of Churches, in Massachusetts. 


Claremont has some interesting tradi- 
tions. Walter Tuttle was pastor there from 
1905 to 1913, and Walter Tuttle, who was 
compelled to leave the ministry because 
of his health, was in this church service 
that I attended at Claremont. A more 
sympathetic, loyal parishioner, a minister 
could not have. 

Judge Hosea W. Parker was superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school in the 
Claremont church for sixty-two years—an 
unprecedented term of service, and it was 
a service notable for quality of service as 
well as length. Judge Parker, well known 
for his service at the bar and in Congress, 
was widely known also in Universalist 
circles as president of the New Hampshire 
State Convention and as president of the 
Universalist General Convention. He 
dominated by power of intelligence, but 
was 2 man who could fall into line with 
fine spirit on the few occasions when his 
counsels did not prevail. 

Dean Lee S. McCollester, then the 
young pastor of the Claremont church, 
married Lizzie Parker, daughter of Judge 
Parker, who inherited his strength of char- 
acter and who developed qualities of leader- 
ship all her own. 

The choir of the Claremont church is 
the only choir in New Hampshire which 
belongs to the national federation of 
church choirs. The chorister and organist, 
Mrs. M. P. Holmes, does wonders with a 
volunteer organization. What the choir 
did at this opening service was not up to 
standard, according to their ideas, but it 
was to me a fine piece of work. 

Brattleboro and Claremont—Vermont 
and New Hampshire—federated and de- 
nominational churches, but both in the 
wonderful Connecticut Valley and both 
rendering service to the cause of liberal 
religion. 


faves 
OHIO CHURCHES MET AT NEW 
MADISON 


Several of our churches in Ohio joined 
in a meeting held in the New Madison 
Universalist church on Sept. 22. The ad- 
dress of the evening was given by Rev. 
C. H. Emmons, vice-president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. Arrange- 
ments for this gathering were made by 
Rev. George H. Wood of New Madison. 


REMODELING FISHER HALL 


The response to the appeal for the re- 
modeling of Fisher Hall, the home of the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, has been thrilling. The goal was 
$10,000 and the report of Dr. C. C. Blau- 
velt, chairman, at the seventy-fifth com- 
mencement in June, was the feature of the 
occasion. The contracts for the work have 


‘been assigned and the remodeling began 


on Aug. 15. 

Dr. Blauvelt announced on Aug. 19 that 
the pledges amounted to $8,000.40, and 
more than one half of this total has been 


paid. The change of the large chapel on 
the second floor to a theatre plan will be 
financed by one donor whose gift is not 
included in the above figures. The joyful 
part of the campaign has been the splendid 
response of alumni and ex-students. The 
building in its new form will have four 
class-rooms and the library. Raymond F. 
Gunnison has pledged $500 to make the 
library a memorial to his father, Herbert F. 
Gunnison. Harry B. Forbes has pledged 
the same amount to make a class-room a 
memorial to his father, Dr. Henry P. 
Forbes, who for many years served the 
school as dean. Mrs. Frank W. Lowden, 
in memory of her uncles, Dr. James M. 
Pullman and Dr. Royal F. Pullman, has 
given $500 for the furnishing of a class- 
room. Two class-rooms remain which 
should be memorial rooms and the gift of 
$500 will do this in each instance. 

There is need for other contributions, for 
the cost of the improvements will go above 
$10,000. The pledges and gifts, to date, do 
not touch the expense involved in the out- 
side vestibule, heating and wiring. Please 
write to Dr. C. C. Blauvelt, 150 S. Clinton 
Avenue, Rochester, concerning your con- 
tribution. Your assistance is needed.— 
Empire State Universalist. 

* x 


THE CHIP BASKET 


IT understand that congregations were 
fairly good last Sunday. 

Break the habit and line up. This fall 
and winter are rich with opportunity for 
those who really value their church. 

Rev. EH. L. Noble began the fall work by 
giving his people Vol. 1, No. 1 of the 
Universalist Bulletin. However, it is the 
same general character as that which he 
used while minister at Kingston, and 
always worth reading. 

I presume you are all so busy preparing 
for the state convention that you have 
forgotten to contribute Chips for the 
Basket. 

Messrs. Frank P. Rideout and Robert 
French of Nashua, and Dr. and Mrs. 
John van Schaick were callers at Kingston 
during the week. 

Just a word about convention. It. is 
getting increasingly difficult for the enter- 
taining society, and visitors should study 
and make things as easy as possible. Hach 
year I am asked “What is expected of us 
in the way of entertainment?” And I 
have had to answer, “I don’t know.” 
Before the advent of the automobile it was 
fairly easy to say how many, and how long, 
but that is past. Our people used to come 
at the beginning and stay through. Now 
they come any time, and stay a little while. 
Because of this we have been obliged to 
limit our convention business to one day. 
If you want entertainment, ask for it early! 

I haven’t been able to account for this 
change. Are we so much more busy than 
in former years, and that with all our labor- 
saving devices? Or, do we think and care 
less about our church? 


a 
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While I may not go about for sights, 
there are things worthy of note that pass 
my window. Across the plains was a pair 
of horses, a somewhat unusual sight, be- 
hind a pair of oxen, still more unusual, and 
the horses and the oxen were hauling a 
disabled motor truck. I am sorry my 
camera wasn’t in trim, for I don’t believe 
such a sight was ever seen elsewhere. 

There were three eras represented. In 
my small boyhood the motive power on 
the farm was the ox. The farmer usually 
owned a driving horse, but he did his work 
with oxen; and in the fall would sell the 
oldest pair for beef. The oxen were cheap 
to keep and could be sold for a good price. 

Then came the heavy horses. They were 
quicker and would do more work in a day. 
They cost more, and were much more 
expensive to keep, and had depreciated in 
value when winter came. 

And now there is the motor. More 
costly, more expensive to feed than the 
-horse, and soon to the junk heap. I am not 
a farmer, and do not profess to know farm 
economics, but as I watched the parade 
from my window, I couldn’t help thinking 
that the ox wasn’t so bad a proposition 
after all. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


IN APPRECIATION OF DR. BRADLEY 


The Rockingham Association of Uni- 
versalists in its session at Kingston, N. H., 
on Sept. 9 adopted a resolution of appre- 
ciation for Dr. Asa Mayo Bradley, moder- 
ator of the association for fifteen years. 

“Mere words cannot express the feeling 
of love and admiration which each and 
every one of us feel for the man who has 
so ably interpreted the genius of Universal- 
ism and embodied its soul and essence, not 
only in his life, but also in literary forms, 
that will live in the ethics of our church 
throughout the coming ages.” 

* * 


WHERE THREE WERE KILLED 


Mrs. Wellington Rose, a contributor to 
The Christian Leader and a sister of Mrs. 
Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn., and 
her husband were instantly killed in an 
automobile accident Sept. 2. They were 
traveling to Avon, IIl., their old home, from 
their home in Lebanon, Ore., near Moun- 
tain Home, Ida. 

From an Avon paper we quote the 
following: 

“In a letter from Mrs. Myrtle Powell 
Enking, State Treasurer of Idaho and a 
former Avon woman, are stated the true 
facts of the Rose accident brought out at 
the inquest: 

“It happened on a long straight of way 
when Wellington passed a Ford and evi- 
dently underestimated the speed of a 
Chrysler car approaching from the oppo- 
site direction. He had not time to swing 
back to his side of the road and the Chrys- 
ler struck his car on the left side about 
even with the back of the front seat, turn- 


ing his car over and killing them both 
instantly. The Ford went on, but the 
driver of the Chrylser was seriously hurt 
and his wife instantly killed. Wellington’s 
car looked as though some giant had taken 
it in his hands and crumbled it in a mass 
toward the left.’ ”’ 

We are indebted to the same unknown 
journal for the following account of Mrs. 
Rose’s life: 

“Fern Hrnestine Fennessy Rose, young- 
est daughter of Ernest J. and Minnie B. 
Fennessy, was born at Woodlawn, 
north of Avon, Dec. 28, 1900. She at- 
tended the Avon public schools, graduating 
in the same class with Mr. Rose in 1919. 
She attended Lombard college three years, 
then studied at Boston University one 
year, graduating there in 1923 with degree 
of Bachelor of Secretarial Science. Follow- 
ing that, she returned to Lombard for a half 
year and earned her Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree and initiation into the honorary 
scholastic fraternity, Phi Kappa Phi. 

“In 1924 she entered the employ of the 
Tompkins State Bank, where she gave 
conscientious and efficient service for 
eleven years. During this time she was an 
enthusiastic member of the Portia Club. 
She was elected to serve as president of the 
club in 1985, but resigned to remove to 
Oregon. She was a member of the Uni- 
versalist church, now a part of the Feder- 
ated church, and served in its church 
school, choir, and as clerk of the parish 
organization. 

“On July 23, 1935, she was united in 
marriage to Wellington R. Rose and went 
to live near Lebanon, Ore. She entered 
into the life of that western community, 
becoming a member of the Fairview Wom- 
en’s Club and the Waterloo Club, assist- 
ing her husband in literary research work, 
and in the management of Rose’s Fairview 
Store. 

“The remaining members of her imme- 
diate family are her mother, Mrs. Minnie 
Bliss Fennessy and two sisters, Mrs. 
Stanley Manning of Hartford, Conn., and 
Mrs. Walter S. Hatch of Avon.” 

Of Mr. Rose, the paper says the follow- 
ing: 

“Wellington Roswell Rose, only son of 
Howard H. and Lena Woods Rose, was 
born March 19, 1901, at Edgewood farm, 
east of Avon. He attended the Ross school 
and the Avon public school, graduating 
from high school in the class of 1919. He 
united with the Universalist church during 
the pastorate of Rev. A. Arnold Ross. 

“He graduated from Columbia Univer- 
sity with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1923, taught mathematics at the School 
for Concentration on Riverside Drive in 
New York for a year and a half, and was 
for four years secretary at the Academy of 
Musical Art while studying in New York 
with the famous Herbert Witherspoon. He 
sang in the chorus of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and studied with Guilio Seitti, one 
of the conductors, with whom he lived. 


A throat illness ended a promising musical 
career, and his interest centered upon writ- 
ing. He became a successful writer of 
novels and short stories and during the 
past year has, in addition to his writing, 
managed Rose’s Fairview Store, near 
Lebanon, Ore. 

“He leaves his father and mother, Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard H. Rose, and a sister, 
Mrs. William Mullen. 

“The world is richer because these two 
have lived and have given of their abun- 
dant lives through music, poetry and vivid 
prose as well as through untiring, thought- 
ful service to all with whom they came in 
contact. 

“A service of appreciation and farewell 
for these two splendid young people was 
held at the Federated church with Rev. 
Donald Strickler the officiating clergyman. 
Miss Edith Crissey, at the organ, provided 
an appropriate musical background for a 
simple service of Scripture readings, poems 
and prayer. A large gathering of relatives 
and friends gave silent testimony to the 
esteem in which Mr. and Mrs. Rose were 
held.” 


* * 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT’S 
ITINERARY 

September 25-27—Kentucky Convention 
at Hopkinsville. 

October 1 and 2—Minnesota Convention 
at Minneapolis. 

October 3 and 4—Illinois Convention at 
Galesburg. 

October 5—Michigan Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Convention at Toledo, Ohio. 

October 7 and 8—New York State Con- 
vention at Syracuse. 

October 9-11—North Carolina Convention 
at Outlaws Bridge. 


* * 


COOLIDGE-CARY WEDDING 


On Aug. 15, 1936, Mr. Harry M. Cary, 
Jr., and Miss June Coolidge were united 
in marriage in Tokyo, Japan. After the 
legal preliminaries had been complied with 
at the American Consulate and the Japa- 
nese Ward Office, the wedding took place 
in the living-room of the Mission House in 
Sakurayama. Rev. Maude Lyon Cary, 
mother of the groom, officiated, using a 
service which had been prepared by her in 


cooperation with the late Dr. Cary. Miss | 
Coolidge was given in marriage by her | 


aunt, Mrs. Campbell, who had accom- 
panied her to Japan. 


| 
| 


Guests at the wedding in addition to the 


members of the household were: Mrs. 
Latsuda and Tetsuko, Rev. Masao Shidara, 


Mr. Ike, Tsuneko Amano, Mr. and Mrs. — 
Jorgensen with two daughters and a son, | 
Georgene 


Miss Althea Bridges, Miss 
Bowen, Mrs. Wikawa and her daughter, 
Mimi. 

Mr. Cary is a graduate of Tufts College 
and Tufts School of Religion. He spent 
part of his boyhood in Japan and returned 
there in June, 1935, to work in the Mission 


| 


with his father and mother. On the death 
of Dr. Cary in April, he was appointed act- 
ing head of the Mission and chairman of 
the Japan Council. Mrs. Cary is the 
daughter of Hon. and Mrs. Richard B. 
Coolidge of Medford, Mass.. She has 
studied at Tufts College. 

She is an artist of note, whose pictures 
have been exhibited in Boston and Nan- 
tucket. Mr. and Mrs. Cary will live in the 
Mission House, 5 Sakurayama, Nakano- 
Ku, Tokyo. 


* * 
MR. EMMONS IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The Universalist General Convention is 
cooperating with the Ohio State Conven- 


‘tion and the First Universalist Church of 


Columbus, Ohio, in preparing the way for 
the resumption of a full time pastorate at 
Columbus, under the leadership of the 
Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. 

Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice president 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
has been in Columbus since Sept. 12, 
supplying the pulpit, and counseling with 
the state and local officials on financial 
matters, and arranging for a financial 
appeal to be held for the support of the 
new order of things under Mr. Gehr’s 
leadership. The response indicated to date 
has been most encouraging. 

The Columbus Citizen contains the fol- 
lowing article, with cuts of Mr. Emmons 
and the church: 

“First Universalist Church of Columbus 
is experiencing a rebirth. 

“After being virtually inactive for the 
past two years, this city’s only Universalist 
church is starting to have services regu- 
larly, its boards and committees are start- 
ing to function again and a new pastor will 
come to take full charge Oct. 1. The mem- 
bership consists of about 100 families. 

“The interior of the church building 
has been cleaned and repainted, and the 
grounds have been put in order. 

“The board of trustees, of which Harry 
Williams of Gahanna is chairman, is co- 
operating with the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention in the task of reviving the local 
church. 

“Rev. C. H. Emmons, vice president of 
the Universalist General Convention, 
whose headquarters are in Boston, arrived 
Sept. 12 to take charge until the arrival 
of the full-time pastor, Rev. Hermon M. 
Gehr of Urbana, Ill. 

“A graduate of Tufts College and a 
Y. M. C. A. worker in France during the 
war, Mr. Emmons is particularly an au- 
thority on the Near East. While on a 
visit as a member of a Good Will Com- 
mission, he was made an honorary member 
of the Grant Orient of Greece and the Blue 
Lodge, F. & A. M., of Athens. 

“He was also given the Croix Rouge 
Degree of Scottish Rite Masonry there. 
His tour of inspection also took him to 
Turkey, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 

“On the board of trustees with Mr. 
Williams are: Warden J. C. Woodard of 
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the Ohio State Penitentiary, A. A. Rhodes, 
P. W. Price, Finis High and I. EH. Reed, 
Mrs. N. A. Kerschner is clerk of the 
church. 

“Rev. Carl H. Olson, president of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention and pastor 
of First Universalist Church in Cincinnati, 
has assured the local group of the state 
organization’s interest in the re-opening 
project.” 

* * 
THE SOUTH MIDDLESEX 
CONFERENCE 


The South Middlesex Conference will 
meet on Sunday, Oct. 4, with the Unitarian 
Society in Melrose, Mass. 

The program will begin at 4 p. m. with 
a devotional service, conducted by Rev. 
C. Leslie Curtice, minister of the Unitarian 
Community Church, Reading. After a 
business meeting, Norman Hapgood, editor 
of The Christian Register will speak on 
“The Hope for Liberal Religion,’ and 
Dr. John van Schaick, editor of The Chris- 
tian Leader will speak on “‘Do Our Liberal 
Ideals and Purposes Deserve to Succeed?” 

Roy M. Cushman, vice-president, will 
welcome the Conference. 

At 6 p. m. supper will be served by the 
parish for which a charge of fifty cents a 
cover will be made. 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology will 
address the Conference in the evening, 
following devotions led by Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote, S. T. D., minister of the 
First Church in Belmont. 

Benediction by Rev. Arthur W. Olsen, 
minister of the Melrose Unitarian Society. 


* * 


SUFFOLK SCHOOL 


During the summer, necessary repairs 
were made on the Suffolk School building, 
which included the repairing of windows, 
rebuilding the porches, and painting and 
papering the inside rooms. Mrs. Annie B. 
Willis, principal, writes under date of 
Sept. 14: ‘““We were able to complete our 
repair work on the school building in time 
for our opening session this morning. Our 
enrollment for today was 165. We feel very 
proud of our newly-painted walls and 
windows, and are indeed grateful to those 
who were instrumental in having this work 
done. Our teaching staff remains the same, 
and we shall endeavor to do a real bit of 
work this year.” 

* oe 
MOHAWK VALLEY CONFERENCE 
POSTPONED 

The Mohawk Valley Conference of Free 
Churches, to be held at Rochester, N. Y., 
has been postponed until Oct. 16 and 17. 

* * 


NEW YORK STATE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CONVENTION 
The annual Convention of the New York 
State Sunday School Association will be 
held in Syracuse, beginning on Monday 
evening, Oct. 5, and continuing through 
Tuesday, Oct. 6. The theme of the Con- 


vention will be, “Youth and the Church.” 
Addresses by Dr. Hildreth and others 
prominent in work with young people. 
Banquet, Tuesday evening. Speaker, Mrs. 
Grace Loucks Elliott. 

Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 
W. H. Maepherson. 13810 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. E. S. T. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

WICC. Every Monday 10.30 p. m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

x * 
NEW YORK W.U.M.S. 


The 42d annual Convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of New York State will 
be held in the Betts Memorial Universalist Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1936, for the 
receiving of reports, election of officers and the trans- 
action of such other business as may legally come 
before it. 


11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 


Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
ak 


GEORGIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. F. Mitchell Tileston of Massachusetts, 2 
minister in fellowship with the Unitarians, has been 
received into the fellowship of the Georgia Univer- 
salist Convention. 

J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 
fy &: 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 
Change of Date 


The North Carolina Universalist Convention will 
be held at the Outlaws Bridge church Oct. 8-10, 
instead of Oct. 1-3. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 
x * 


ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will hold 
its annual session at Camp Hill, Oct. 23-25, for any 
business that may be brought up for consideration. 

Mildred Weed, Secretary. 
eS KS 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The eighty-ninth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Indiana and its auxiliary bodies will 
be held in Central Universalist Church, Indianapolis, 
Oct. 9, 10, 11, for the hearing of reports, the election 
of officers and such other business as may legally 
come before the Convention. 

The opening session will begin at 2 p. m. Friday, 
Oct. 9. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary, 
55 SE 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


The 103d annual meetings of the Universalist 
Convention of Vermont and the Province of Quebec, 
and affiliated Unitarian Churches, and Auxiliaries, 
and Convention Church Units, will be held with All 
Souls Chureh, Unitarian-Universalist, Brattleboro, 
Oct. 5, 6 and 7, 1936, to act on reports of officers, to 
elect officers for the ensuing year and to transact 
other business. : 

The banquet and other program of the Young 
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People’s Societies will be held Monday evening, the 
Church School Association on Tuesday morning, the 
Women’s Society Tuesday afternoon and the parent 
Convention body will assemble Tuesday evening for 
the mass meeting and continue through Wednesday 
morning till early afternoon. (There will be the pre- 
Convention service in the same church, Sunday morn- 
ing, Oct. 4, with pilgrimage visit early afternoon to 
the Hosea Ballou, 2d, birthplace in the Hinesburg 

district of Guilford.) Write for printed programs. 
The chairman of the Reservation Committee is 

Mrs. Henry R. Brown, 2 Oak St., Brattleboro, Vt. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Secretary. 

eae ee 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist Convention of Minnesota, to- 
gether with its auxiliary bodies, will be held at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Oct. 1 and 2, 
for the purpose of election of officers, the hearing of 
reports, and the transaction of other business which 
may lawfuily come before the Convention. The 
Convention will be called to order at 11 o’clock 
a.m. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
So cs 
NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST STATE 
' CONVENTION 


The New Hampshire Universalist State Convention 
and its Auxiliaries, will meet at the Memorial Church, 
Winchester, N. H., Sept. 26, 27, 28, 29. Young people, 
Saturday and Sanday. Monday, Sunday School 
Association. Monday evening, sermon and commun- 
ion. Tuesday, Women’s Missionary Association and 
Convention business. Tuesday evening, Convention 
supper served by the Winchester ladies. Speakers, 
Rev. Geo. Lawrence Parker of Keene, and Rey. John 
van Schaick, D. D. 

Those desiring entertainment, write Mrs. Ethel 
Tarbell, Winchester, N. H. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
cE 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
Sept. 15, 1936: 

Granted renewal of license (for one year) to E. 
Christian Westphalen. 

Accepted Francis P. Randall on transfer from 
Connecticut. 

Authorized ordination of Francis P. Randall: Rev. 
Aifred S. Cole appointed to confer fellowship. 

Transferred Rev. Arthur M. Soule to Maine. 

Transferred Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, D. D., to New 
York. 

Noted death of Rev. Francis W. Sprague of Jamaica 
Plain on Aug. 27. 

Suspended fellowship of Rev. Orin A. Stone, upon 
his own request. Mr. Stone has gone into secular work. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


Presidents and secretaries of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies are urged to attend the Presidents’ 
Council, which will be held at Bethany Union, 
‘Tuesday, Sept. 29, at ten o’clock. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30 for fifty cents, and 
reservations must be rade by Sept. 27, of Miss 
Ruth Hersey, 14 Worcester St., Boston. 

Presidents are asked to bring their programs 
for the year, and to be ready to explain any which 
have been successful. 

The State Board. 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


_ The annual meetings of Universalists in the state 
of New York will begin on Monday, Oct. 5, in the 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church, Syracuse. The 
first gathering will be the convention of the State 
Sunday School Association, beginning Monday 
evening and ending on Tuesday evening. The min- 
isters of the state will have their conference on 
Wednesday. The annual meetings of the Women’s 
State Aid and the Women’s Missionary Society will 
be held on Wednesday. At the evening hour on 
Wednesday, the 111th annual sessions of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists will begin. 
Thursday will be devoted to business and the closing 
event will be the Convention banquet. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
eal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, ete. Interested laymen as weil as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will! be of interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond? 

Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
noe a4 
CHANGE IN CONSTITUTION 


At the 111th annual sessions of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists in Syracuse on 
Oct. 7 and 8, the following amendment to the con- 
stitution will be presented to the Convention for 
action: 

Article V on Sessions, Section 1, to read as follows: 
This Convertion shall meet annually during the 
week following the second Sunday in May, ete. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
Cvae. 
MICHIGAN CONVENTION 


The ninety-third annual meeting of the Universalist 
Convention of Michigan will be held at the Unitarian 
church in Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 4 and 5, at which time 
any matters for consideration will be brought before 
the meeting. : 


E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
ek 


STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Sept. 25, 26, 27. 

New Hampshire at Winchester, Sept. 28 and 29. 

Illinois at Galesburg, Oct. 1-4. 

North Carolina at Outlaws Bridge, Oct. 8-10. 

Vermont and Quebec, Brattleboro. 

Michigan Universalist Convention and Unitarian Con- 
ference at Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 4 and 5 

New York, Syracuse, Oct. 7-8. 


Obituary 


Charles S. Goldthwait 


Charies S. Goldthwait, aged seventy-nine years, 
died suddenly at his home in Peabody, Mass., on 
Sept. 11. He was one of the most prominent and 
useful citizens of his city, having been honored by 
repeated election to political positions and being a 
leader in fraternal and philanthropic organizations. 
For many years he was office manager in Lynn for 
the United Shoe Machinery Company. 

From his boyhood he was devoted to the Uni- 
versalist church of Peabody, which at different 
periods might have succumbed had it not been for 
his faith and sacrifice. He served on its standing 
committee for over thirty years and during much of 
that time he was its chairman and also treasurer of 
the church. He was a frequent attendant at de- 
nominational conventions. 

He is survived by his widow, formerly Ida May 
Berry, by two sons, Fred W. and Carl E., both 
prominent in the Universalist church in Melrose, 
and by eight grandehildren. 

The funeral services were held in the church that 
he loved, being conducted by Rey. George E, Huntley, 
D. D. Messages were read from his former pastors, 
Rev. George W. Penniman, D. D., and Rev. George H. 
Howes. 


Mrs. James R. Bolton 


Mrs. Frances Sheldon Bolton died Aug. 30, 1936. 
Her death has brought sorrow and a sense of great 
loss to the many who knew of her long and helpful 
life worl. 

Born Sept. 22, 1863, practically all her life was 
spent in New Haven, Conn. Her father, Judge 
Joseph Sheldon, and her mother, Abby Robinson 
Sheldon, were always interested and foremost in all 
good causes. Under the inspiration and influence of 
such a home Mrs. Bolton early manifested those 
qualities which later were so conspicuous in her life 
of service. The friends of her childhood home were 


often noted philanthropists and leaders of great 
causes. Among these was Clara Barton, an inti- 
mate friend of her parents. 

Reared in a family circle where the liberal faith 
was cherished, she always, throughout her life, main- 
tained her active interest in and participation in 
the church of her parents and of her own allegiance. 

In educational matters she was a leader. She was 
a founder of the New Haven Woman’s Club, which 
she served for many years as president, which honor 
she held until her death. She was a past president 
of the Connecticut State Federation of Mothers and 
was the founder of the Connecticut Congress of 
Parents and Teachers forty years ago. She organ- 
ized the Universalist Mothers’ Club and was active 
in its work. 

Over fifty-two years ago Frances Sheldon was 
married to James R. Bolton, a native of Halifax, 
N. S., and of a devoted Universalist family. Mr. 
Bolton and four children survive Mrs. Bolton. The 
two daughters, Dorothea and Frances, are librarians 
in Yale University. The two sons are Clarence H., 
an attorney in New Haven, and Joseph S. G., a pro- 
fessor of English in Skidmore College, Saratoga, 
N.Y. There are also five grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held in the Church of the 
Messiah in New Haven on Sept. 1. Burial took 
place in the family plot in the church-yard at Camil- 
lus, N. Y. Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, her pastor for 
nearly thirty-one years, officiated. 


Mary Ellen Gammon 


Mary Ellen Gammon, a native and tife-long resident 
of Portsmouth, N. H., died on Sept. 6. Miss Gammon 
was a member of the Church of Christ (Universalist) 
of her native city and was greatly attached to her 
religion. Until failing health prevented, she was a 


constant attendant at church and until the last . 


maintained an interest in the church activities. She 
was in her ninetieth year, and until a short time ago 
had been a subscriber to The Christian Leader, since 
it was established. Failing eyesight prevented her 
from reading the smaller print, but she continued 
her subscription, reading the larger type, until that 
became impossible. 

Funeral services were held at the Portsmouth 
church Wednesday afternoon, with Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton conducting the service. Two favorite 
hymns of Miss Gammon were sung, ‘““Abide with Me” 
and “‘Nearer My God to Thee.” 


Captain William H. King 


Funeral services for Captain William H. King, 
commander of the Maleolm Ammidown Post, G. A. R., 


who would have been 100 hundred years old, Fri-_ 


day, Aug. 28, were held Sunday afternoon, Aug. 23, 
from the Federated Church in Charlton, Mass. 
Burial was in West Ridge Cemetery, Charlton, with 
military services at the grave. 

Captain King was born in Charlton and was a 
life-long resident of the town. He was always active 
in political circles of the town, being a former member 
of the selectmen and of the school committee. 

He was the last survivor of the G. A. R. post and 
the oldest member in the state. He leaves one 
daughter, Mrs. Alice Blood of Chariton, and one 
son, George H. King of North Brookfield, and two 
grandchildren. 


Mrs. Will A. Kelley 


Tn the stillness and hush of the morning of Sept. 18, 
1936, Blanche Randall Kelley, wife of Rev. Will A. 
Kelley of Oakland, Me., entered into the higher life 
of whieh we know so little, but toward which our 
hearts are ever turning. 

Mrs. Kelley was born May 25, 1882 at Canton, 
N. Y., the daughter of Milon O. and Amelia Barber 
Randall. She was married to Rey. Wiil Arvin Kelley 
on June 12, 1905 at Canton, where her girlhood days 
had been spent, by Dr. James M. Payson, a cousin. 

She is survived by her husband, two nieces, one 
nephew and two grand nieces, an aunt, Mrs. Della 
Barber Brickett of Portland, Me., an unele, Dr. 
Roscoe S. Barber, of Canton, N. Y., and several 
cousins. 

The death of an adopted son, Charles, who passed 
away Sept. 13, 1928, was a great sorrow to her. - 

Wherever Mr. and Mrs. Kelley have been called 
to different parishes, she has been a great help to her 
husband in his work, having served two years as the 
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president of the Woman’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation of the State of Vermont, on the City Girl 
Scout Council for three years at Barre, Vt., on the 
board of the Y. M. C. A. in Lewiston for several 
years. Since coming to Oakland six years ago she 
has been president of the W. U. M. A. and super- 
intendent of the Cradle Roll. 

She was universally loved by young and old, and 
being especially fond of children, was never happier 
than when working with them. Ever cherishing the 
principles of Universalism, she exemplified her 
Teligion in every day life, in service for others, and 
when physical strength failed, her faith never wavered 
and her spirit did not falter. From her home went 
forth messages of love to many dear ones and her 
mind was busy planning the details of the work which 
others must do, and she rejoiced that they were taking 
up the responsibilities which she could no longer 
share. Endowed with rare personal charm, she wel- 
comed all in her home from the oldest to the youngest, 
with the kindly interest so characteristic of her life. 
No one came into her presence without feeling that 
they had been helped and no one left it without 
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knowing that they had been in the presence of a 
woman of unusual sympathy, breadth of vision, and 
whose thought was only on the higher things of life. 
Her nature was genial, sweet and peaceful. She 
endeared herself not only to the members of all the 
organizations connected with the church but also to 
the entire community. 

Funeral services were held at Ali Souls Universalist 
Church in Oakland, Sunday afternoon, Sept. 20, 
at 2 o’clock, conducted by the Rev. Weston A. Cate 
of Auburn, assisted by Rev. Wm. Dawes Veazie of 
Portland and the Rev. Milo G. Folsom of Pittsfield, 
all life-long friends of the family. Prayer services 
were held at Canton, N. Y., Sept. 22, conducted 
by Prof. Herbert P. Morrell of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 


WISHES TO JOIN A MISSION 
{ wish to join a mission, especially to Orient, as 
physician and surgeon. Have many years practice 
and hospital experience. Material side irrelevant. 


Address, 15-M, Christian Leader. 


Congo Crosses 
A Study of Congo Womanhood 


Mrs. Kellesbergen, 
with an intimate and sympathetic 
knowledge of her subject and with re- 
freshing touches of humor. She makes 


the reader see things as they are. 


The book has 222 pages, 15 full page 
illustrations, many small pen and ink 


sketches, and a map of Africa in colors. 
Price, 50 cents 


How to Use Congo Crosses 


A booklet containing program suggestions, study 
outlines, dramatizations, etc. Price, 15 cents. 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street nae 


the author, writes 


Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A. LL. D. 


President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Dagree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tionai advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practicai life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The schoo] has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
science department for girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
eatalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 
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Crackling 


A southern Negro minister who was 
given to the use of big words and com- 
plicated discourse was waited upon by a 
church committee and told that his style 
of preaching was not all that could be de- 
sired. 

“Don’t I argify and sputify?” inquired 
the minister. 

“Yes, yo’ done argify and sputify,” 
said a member of the committee, “but yo’ 
don’t show wherein.””—Montreal Star. 

ok * 

The storm was increasing in violence, 
and some of the deck fittings had already 
been swept overboard, when the captain 
decided to send up a signal of distress. 
But hardly had the rocket burst over the 
ship when a _ solemn-faced passenger 
stepped to the ridge. 

“Captain,” he said, “‘I’d be the last man 
on earth to cast a damper on any one, but 
it seems to me that this is no time for let- 
ting off fireworks.’”’—Toronto Globe. 

cr 

Mr. Scribbler: “How much board will 
you charge me for a few weeks while I 
gather material for my new country 
novel?” 

Hi Cornsilk: “Five dollars a week unless 
we have to talk dialect—that’ll be $3 
extra.”’—H xchange. 

* * 

Tourist in Greenland: “It must be 
pretty tough for you people who are 
away up here cut off from the rest of the 
world for nearly the whole year.” 

Native: “Tain’t no worse than it is fer 
them to be cut off from us, is it?”—Hx- 
change. 

* * 

Uncle Joe: “What is a _ cannibal, 
Tommy?” 

Tommy: “I don’t know.” 

Uncle Joe: ‘Well, if you ate your father 
and your mother, what would you be?” 

Tommy: ‘An orphan.”—Eachange. 

* * 

Customer: ‘Look here! How long must 
I wait for the half portion of duck I or- 
dered?” 

Waiter: “Till someone orders the other 
half. We can’t go out and kill half a 
duck.” —Eachange. 

* * 

Election Agent: ‘“That was a good long 
speech our candidate made on the farming 
question, wasn’t it?’ 

Farmer: “It wasn’t so bad; but a couple 
0’ nights’ good rain wud done a sight more 
good.” —E xchange. 

* * 

Vienna has censored the Charlie Chap- 
lin fllm where he waves a red flag. We 
suppose it won’t be long before Russia 
will take offense at Shirley Temple’s going 
to Sunday school.—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 

x x 
55 ARE HURT IN NICE RIOT. 
—Marion (Ind.) paper. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Universalist Publishing House was organ- 
ized in 1862 to take charge of the publishing 
business of the Universalist denomination 
and to render service without compensation. 


The profit motive was eliminated from this cor- 
poration 74 years ago. The stockholders de- 
creed that all profits should go back into the 


service of the Universalist Church. 


Among the great men who have served the church on the 
board of the Publishing House are A. A. Miner, John D. 
W. Joy, Henry B. Metcalf, W. H. Ireland, James O. 
Curtis, Latimer W. Ballou, Arthur W. Peirce. 


Among the editors and contributing editors employed by the 
House are Hosea Ballou, the elder, Thomas Whittemore, 
Sylvanus Cobb, John G. Adams, John Coleman Adams, 
Isaac M. Atwood, George H. Emerson, 

Frederick A. Bisbee. 


As these men served the church through the 

Publishing House in their day, Universalists 

may help now. The stronger the House, the 
greater the service. 


Send all suggestions and gifts to the manager 


John van Schaick, Jr. 
176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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